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So  many  of  our  most  expressive  words  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  that  without  some  knowledge  of  that 
language,  or  at  least  of  the  compounds  adopted  from  it,  we  lose  all  the  beauties  and  ingenuity  of  our  terms  of 
art  or  science ;  which  for  want  of  the  interesting  associations  which  a  knowledge  of  their  origin  would  create, 
appear  to  us  a  mere  jumble  of  letters  unmeaningly  put  together,  and  of  arbitrary  sounds." 
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The  utility  of  this  little  book  is,  that  it  not  only  explains  the  signification  and  intention 
ofthe  numerous  terms  derived  from  the  Greek  already  employed  in  the  English  language,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  are  exhibited,  a  ready  comprehension  may  be  gained  of 
numerous  other  terms  of  Science  and  names  of  instruments  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted 
into  the  English  language.  For  example,  Paneumatiiia,  the  title  given  to  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures recently  delivered  in  London  by  an  Oxford  gentleman.  The  sense  of  this  word  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  words  Pan-orama,  Bu-phony,  and  Mathematics. 

PART  I. 


ANTHROPOS,  A»tfgflMros,  man. 

A.nthropo-phagi,  tyayu,  phago,  I  eat. 

Cannibals  or  men-eaters. 
Mis-anthropy,   fwrttj,   misgo,    I  hate. 

Hatred  of  mankind. 
Phil-anthropy,  QtXia,  philBu,  I  love. 

Love  of  mankind. 
The-anthropos,  B-us,  theZs,  God.  A 

title  of  our  Saviour,  beiDg  God  and 

man. 

ARCHE,  Ap^,  government. — 
ARCH  OS,  Ag^oc,  a  chief. 

A-n-archy,  a,  a,  not,  without.  Want 
of  government. 

Chili-arch,  chiliui,   1000.  A 

commander  of  1000  men. 

Gene-arch,  yina,  genea,  a  generation. 
A  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family. 

Hept-archy,  \ttra.,  h-Spta,  seven.  A 
government  under  seven  chiefs. 

Hier-archy,  hgos,  h-ierus,  holy.  An  ec- 
clesiastical government. 

Mon-archy,  fates,  monos,  one.  A  go- 
vernment under  one  chief.  Anti- 
mon-archical ;  against  government  by 
a  single  person. 


Myri-arch,  fivciz$,  mvrias,  10,000.  A 
commander  of  10,000  men. 

Olig-archy,  okiyos,  t)ligos,  few.  That 
form  of  government  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

Patri-  arch,  -rcertio,  pater,  a  father.  The 
ruler  of  a  family  or  tribe. 

Tetr-arch,  Tsrjas,  tetras,  four.  A  Ro- 
man governor  over  four  provinces. 

ORAMA,  O^a/Mu,  a  scene,  view. 

Pan-orama,  s.  from  irav,  pan,  all.  A 
circular  painting,  having  no  apparent 
beginning  nor  end  ;  from  the  centre  of 
which  the  beholder  views  distinctly 
the  several  objects  of  the  representa- 
tion.  Peri-strephic,  from  peri- 

slrepho,  I  turn  round,  I  tan  about, 
{peri,  about,  and  strephn,  I  turn,)  is  a 
term  applied  to  a  Panorama,  which, 
the  spectator  views  turning  round. 

Di-orama,  s.  This  Orama  differs  from 
the  Pan-orama,  in  being  a  painting 
on  a  flat  surface.  In  viewing  the 
Panorama,  the  spectator  is  placed,  in 
appearance,  in  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
jects represented,  and  thus  he  has  a 
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view  of  all  ("  pan")  around  him.  In 
viewing  the  Diorama,  he  is  placed, 
as  it  were,  at  the  extremity  of  a  scene, 
and  thus  he  has  a  view  across  or 
through  that  scene.  Hence,  I  pre- 
sume, the  inventor  of  the  term  com- 
pounded it  of  the  Greek  preposition, 
dia,  through,  and  orama ;  though 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  heing 
two  paintings  under  the  same  roof, 
(in  the  building  in  Regent's  Park)  it 
has  been  supposed  the  term  is  formed 
of  hs,  dis,  twice,  and  orama.    But  it 


is  to  be  observed,  that  if  several  paint- - 
ings  of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited, 
each  painting  would  constitute  a  Di-  - 
orama.    To  the  first  meaning,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confined  when  only . 
one  scene  is  presented,  as  in  an  ingc-  • 
nious  toy  made  at  Brussels. 
Cosm-orama.  The  exhibition  thus  nam- 
ed consists  of  several  distinct  paintings  ■ 
(seen  through  a  magnifying  glass)  of  I 
different  places  in  each  quarter  of  the  l 
world.      Kotr/ios,    cosmos,    signifies  • 
"  the  world." 


PART  II. 


A-byss,  s.  from  a,  a,  not,  without,  and 
(ivtriros,  bussos,*  a  bottom.  A  bot- 
tomless pit. 

Alpha-bet,  s.  from  aX(Qx,  alpha,  and 
/3»ra,  beta,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Alpha  is  used  in 
the  scriptures  to  signify  the  first. 

Amphi-theatre,  s.  from  aftfi,  amphi, 
both,  (on  both  sides,  double,)  and 
§iu.?gof,  thcatios,  or  thSa- 
tron,  a  theatre.  A  building  of  a  cir- 
cular or  oval  form,  having  rows  of 
seats  one  above  another. 

Apo-calypse,  s.  from  wrmccXv^ii,  apo- 
calupsis,  uto,  upo,  horn,  removed 
from,  and  xaXms,  kalpis,  a  covering  ; 
zaXuiTTa,  kalupio,  I  cover; — taking 
the  cover  from,  is  revealing,  thence 
Apocalypse"  is  the  name  given  to 
the  last  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
Otherwise  called  "  The  Book  of  Re- 
velation." 

Apo-crypha,  from  arro,  apo,  from,  and 
x.(>v(piu,  kruphia,  hidden,  concealed  : 
(xjuw™,  hrupto,  I  hide).  The  books 
of  the  Apocrypha  were  excluded  from 
the  list  of  canonical  books  during  the 


first  four  centuries  of  the  church — 
therefore  hidden  from  the  public. — 
"It  is  generally  agreed,  that  these 
books  were  never  admitted  into  the 
Hebrew  canon ;  they  were  all  com- 
posed after  the  sacred  catalogue  was 
closed  :  there  are  none  of  them  to  be 
found  in  Hebrew,  all  of  them  are  in 
the  Greek,  except  the  2d  Book  of 
Esdras,  which  is  only  in  Latin.  The 
Books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  admitted 
to  be  read  (in  the  Church  of  England) 
for  '  an  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners,'  according  to  the 
language  of  our  6th  article,  which  is 
an  expression  adopted  from  Jerome." 
— Reeve's  Bible. 
Areo-pagus,  apuoirayas,  areiopagos, 
compounded  of  aouoc,  areivs,  and  «■ 
yos,  pagos,  "  The  hill  of  Mars," 
where  was  held  the  supreme  council 
of  Athens  [«££i»j,  areios,  genitive  case 
of  AM;,  Ares,  Mars,  -xayc;,  pagos,  ft 
hill  or  mound].  The  court  of  Areo- 
pagus was  the  most  sacred  and  vener- 
able tribunal  of  all  Greece.  See  Acts, 
chap.  xvii.  v.  19.  In  this  court  all 
causes  were  heard  in  the  dark,  in  or- 
der that  the  senators  might  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  seeing  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant. 


*  From  buthos,  which  also  signifies  "a  bot- 
tom," we  have  taken  the  prefix— but— to  de- 
note the  bottom  or  end  of  a  thing,  as  when 
we  speak  of  "  the  butend  of  a  gun." 

Eu-phony,  tv,  en,  well,  good.  An  agreeable  sound,  a  graceful  flow  of  words ; 
the  contrary  to  haishness. 

Mathematics,  s.  from  va\u%,  mathema,  a  science.  The  science  which  contem- 
plates whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  measured.  Mathematics  are 
commonly  distinguished  into  Speculative  and  Practical,  Pure  and  Mixed.  Spe- 
culative Mathematics  simply  considers  the  properties  of  things  ;  and  Practical 
Mathematics,  applies  the  knowledge  of  those  properties  to  some  uses  in  life. 

Pure  Mathematics  is  that  branch  which  considers  quantity  abstractedly,  and 
without  any  relation  to  matter  or  bodies,  as  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  Mixed 
3Iathematics,  considers  quantity  as  subsisting  in  material  being  ;  for  instance, 
length  in  a  pole,  depth  in  a  river,  height  in  a  tower,  &c. 
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SPECIMEN 

OF  AN  . 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF 

WORDS  DERIVED  PROM  THE  LATIN: 
BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL. 


"  If  the  custom  prevailed  with  all  instructors  (which  assuredly  ought  to  be  the  case)  of  tracing  the  English 
to  the  Latin  language,  the  utility  of  this  last  would  be  more  generally  and  permanently  felt,  nor  would  it  be  so 
readily  forgotten  in  manhood,  after  the  long  and  fruitless  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  acquire  it  in  youth." — 
Jones. 


In  the  First  Part,  a  list  of  Latin  words  is  given,  to  which  is  subjoined  all  the  English 
words  that  are  derived  from  them.  "  Thus  one  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  as  a  clus- 
ter of  leaves  or  flowers  is  acquired  by  only  seizing  the  stem  on  which  they  stand." 

The  Second  Part  presents  an  alphabetical  list  of  English  words,  derived  from  the  Latin, 
with  their  etymology  and  definition ;  and  points  out  the  value  of  the  Prepositions  which 
enter  into  combination  with  other  words ;  in  order  to  do  this  with  more  effect,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  contrast  the  words  so  compounded  with  such  as  are  synonymous. 

PART  L 


CiEDO,  /  cut,  beat,  kill— 
C^ESUS,  cut. 

[  Cado  is  changed  into  Cido,  and  Casus 

into  Cisus,  when  compounded.] 
Con-cise,  con-eision,  in-cision,  pre-cise. 
Fratri-cide,  {fratris,  of  a  brother. 
Homi-cide,  (hominis,  of  a  man.) 
Infanti-cide,  infantis,  of  an  infant. ) 
Patri-cide,  (pater,  father.)  Matri-cide, 

(mater,  mother.) 
Pari-cide,  (parens,  a  parent. ) 
Regi-cide,  (rex,  regis,  a  king.) 
Sui-cide,  (sui,  of  himself,  or,  of  herself. ) 


GRADUS,  a  step. — GRADI- 
OR,  /  move  by  steps,  I  walk. 
—  GRESSUS,  moved  by 
steps. 

[Gradior  is  changed   into  Gredior, 

when  compounded.] 
Gradation,   gradual,    graduate,  retro- 
grade. 

Ag-gression,  con-gress,  de-grade,  di- 
gress, e-gress,  in-gress,  pro-gress,  re- 
gress, trans-gress. 


PART  II. 


Ag-gression,  aggredior,  I  step  to  ;  I  ad- 
vance against  another,  as  foe  against 
foe.  Thus,  one  who  gives  another 
cause  for  quarrel  is  said  to  be  the  ag- 
gressor. 

Con-gress,  congredior,  I  step  with  an- 
other. Congress,  is  used  to  denote 
an  appointed  meeting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs  between  different  na- 
tions, as,  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  or 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
nation,  as  in  North  America. 

De-grade,  signifies,  literally,  to  bring  a 
step  down  ;  and,  figuratively,  to  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  Degrade 
respects  the  external  station  or  rank, 


disgrace  refers  to  the  moral  estima- 
tion or  character. 

A  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  repre- 
sent it  as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ; 
he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  th» 
scale  of  rationality.  He  who  is  most 
elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
the  most  humbled,  he  who  is  most 
elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others  may 
be  most  degraded. 
Di-gress,  digredior,  I  step  aside.  Both 
digress  and  deviate  express  going  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  ;  but  digress 
is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate 
in  general  cases  :  we  digress  only  in 
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a  narrative,  we  deviate  in  our  con- 
duct as  well  as  in  words.  "  In  the 
pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly 
room  to  digress  into  a  particular  defi- 
nition, as  often  as  a  man  varies  the 
signification  of  any  term." 
E-gress,  egredior,  I  step  forth.  The 

opposite  to  ingress. 
Pro-gress,  progredior,  I  move  forward. 
— "  Arithmetical  progression  is  a  se- 
ries of  quantities  proceeding  by  con- 
tinued equal  differences,  either  in- 
creasing or  decreasing.  Thus, 

Increasing  1,  8,  5,  7,  9,  &c.  or 

Decreasing  21,  18,  15,  12,  9,  &c. 
where  the  former  progression  increases 
continually  by  the  common  difference' 
2,  and  the  latter  series  or  progression 
decreases  continually  by  the  common 
difference  3. — Geometrical  progres- 
sion is  a  series  of  quantities  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  continual  ratio  or  pro- 
portion, either  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing ;  or  it  is  a  series  of  quantities  that 
are  continually  proportional;  or  which 
increase  by  one  common  multiplier,  or 
decrease  by  one  common  divisor  ; 
which  common  multiplier  or  divisor 
is  called  the  common  ratio.  As, 

Increasing  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c. 

Decreasing  81,  27,  9,  3,  1,  &c. 
where  the  former  progression  increases 
by  the  common  multiplier  2,  and  the 
latter  decreases  by  the  common  divi- 
sor 3.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  arith- 
metical progression  is  effected  by  ad- 
dition and  subtraction,  and  geometri- 
cal progression  by  multiplication  and 
division." 

Trans-gress,  from  transgredior,  I  pass 
over ;  is  only  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
to  signify  the  act  of  going  farther  than 


we  ought.  When  the  passions  are 
not  kept  under  controul  they  cause 
men  to  commit  various  transgressions. 

Trespass,  which  signifies  a  passing 
beyond,  being  a  change  of  trans  and 
pass,  is  a  species  of  offence  which  pe- 
culiarly applies  to  the  lands  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Sincere,  from  sincerus,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  pure  honey,  as  being  sine 
cerd,  "  without  wax  ;"  it  was  after- 
wards understood  to  mean  without 
fraud  or  deceit. — Sincerity  implies  an 
honesty  and  openness  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow  beings,  and,  extends 
to  the  springs  and  motives  of  our  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  the  actions  them- 
selves ;  to  our  word3  and  to  our 
thoughts. 

Sinecure,  from  sine,  without,  and  cura, 
care  or  trouble.  An  office  which  has 
revenue  without  any  employment. 

Soliloquy,  from  solus,  alone,  and  loquor, 
I  speak.  A  reasoning  or  discourse 
which  a  man  holds  with  himself. 

Solstice,  from  sol,  the  sun,  and  stare,  to 
stand.  Solstice  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  time  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  equator, 
thus  called  because  he  then  appears  to 
stand  still.  The  solstices  are  two  in 
each  year ;  the  estival  (or  summer) 
solstice,  and  the  hyemal  (or  winter) 
solstice.  The  summer  solstice  is  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  is  on  the  21st  of  June,  when 
he  makes  the  longest  day.  The  win- 
ter solstice  is  when  he  enters  the  first 
degree  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the 
22nd  of  December,  when  he  makes 
the  shortest  day  to  the  northern  he- 
misphere. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  "  THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL"  AND  "  SEQUEL." 

"  If  it  were  known  how  much  real  information  a  person  may  pain  from  this  '  Manual, 
and  how  much  more  he  may  appear  to  possess  by  making  himseif  acquainted  with  it,  there 
would  be  very  few  persons  without  it.  To  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  others  who  are  entering  on  its  rudiments,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended. Ingenuity  in  the  plan,  good  taste  in  the  execution,  and  utility  in  its  objects, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  cheap  and  clever  little  work." — The  Literary  Chronicle,  No.  103. 

"  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Author  has  executed  the  present  work  [the  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  Words  from  the  Latin]  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  ability,  and  thus  produced  one 
of  those  small  but  eminently  useful  works  from  which  the  rising  generation  derive  such  in- 
calculable advantages.  From  the  brief  examples  we  have  given,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  excelleucy  of  the  plan  on  which  this  little  book  is  constructed,  and  to  appreciate 
how  very  useful  it  is  calculated  to  be." — Literary  Gazette. 

For  farther  notices  sec  "Evangelical  Magazine;"  "The  London  Literary  Gazette:" 
"  Monthly  Magazine;"  *'  New  Monthly  Magazine;"  *'  Eclectic  Review;"  "  Christian'* 
Pocket  Magazine." 
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PREFACE. 


That  the  following  work  will  communicate, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  failure,  to  the  reader, 
whether  medical  or  otherwise,  the  means  of  curing- 
habitual  stoppage  of  speech,  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  a  little  paradoxical,  when  we  consider, 
that  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  without  any 
individual  having  ever  been  able  to  discover  and 
communicate  to  the  world  any  means  by  which 
this  distressing  affliction  could  be  alleviated. 
But  any  scepticism  that  may  exist  on  the  subject 
will  quickly  vanish,  when  the  stutterer,  once  in 
possession  of  the  means,  shall  essay  them  on 
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himself,  and  find  that,  without  trouble  or  dif- 
ficulty, he  may  learn  to  speak  his  thoughts  with 
the  same  facility  as  other  men.  Thus  arriving, 
without  loss  of  time  or  bodily  suffering,  at  the  con- 
summation of  his  hitherto  unattainable  wishes  j— 
a  consummation  which,  ere  while,  any  sacrifice 
would  have  been  made  to  attain,  being  now 
effected  without  any. 

The  peasant  and  the  artisan  will  equally  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  this  communication ;  and  that 
which  for  many  centuries  wealth  could  not  pur- 
chase, will  now  be  placed  within  the  compass  of 
even  the  most  abject  poverty. 

It  is  singular,  that  a  matter  of  such  apparent 
simplicity  should  have  so  long  eluded  the  grasp 
of  so  many  inquiring  intellects  ;  but  so  it  is,  the 
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human  mind  can  create  nothing  of  itself,  even  the 
most  insignificant ;  it  must  be  led  step  by  step  to 
the  discovery,  and  often  pauses  on  the  very  brink. 

The  important  information  which  I  have  the 
happiness  of  announcing  in  the  following  pages, 
is  indefeasibly  my  own ;  not  being  acquired  from 
the  experience  of  others,  but  arising  in  my  own 
mind,  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  true  my  attention  was  led  to 
it  by  accident ;  but  having  been  once  turned  in 
the  direction  of  truth,  it  continued  so  till  I  had 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  without  a 
communication  with  any  human  being. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  no  other  person 
was  in  possession  of  the  means  before  me;  I  do  not 
assert,  that  I  was  the  first  to  make  the  discovery : 
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but  I  allege  that  I  am  the  first  to  communicate  it. 
If  others  be  in  possession  of  the  means  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  are)  of  removing  hesi- 
tation of  speech,  they  have  preferred  converting 
their  knowledge  into  a  source  of  mere  personal 
emolument ;  whilst  I,  without  taking  upon  myself 
to  blame  them,  have  preferred  the  mental  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  consciousness  of  benefit- 
ing my  fellow-creatures  at  large,  to  any  other 
motives,  however  lucrative  or  promising. 

To  my  own  (the  medical)  profession,  this  little 
work  will  become  an  object  of  interest,  from  its 
unfolding  the  pathology  of  a  complaint,  which 
has  hitherto  been  inscrutable  to  its  members,  as 
well  as  from  its  shewing  how  to  deduce  a  plain 
and  obvious  mode  of  cure.  By  parents,  who  have 
witnessed  with  a  concern  aggravated  by  their 
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want  of  means  to  combat  it,  the  progress  of  an 
evil  of  no  little  magnitude  in  their  families,  it 
will  be  hailed  with  delight.    Nor  can  I  suppose, 
that  it  will  be  less  acceptable  to  those  occupied 
in  the  business  of  education,  whether  in  private, 
or  as  the  heads  of  public  establishments,  in  which 
instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  the  mental  powers 
of  youth  being  almost  at  a  stand,  from  their 
inability  to  participate  with  equal  advantage  in 
those  means  of  instruction  enjoyed  by  their  com- 
panions.   As  to  those  individuals,  who  would  be 
destined  by  their  friends  or  their  own  inclinations 
to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  stage,  did  not  impediment  of 
speech  prevent  them,  this  treatise  will  be  of  great 
and  obvious  utility,  as  it  will  enable  each  to 
embrace  his  respective  profession,  without  ex- 
pense or  delay.     To  such  individuals  in  parti- 
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cular,  it  will  be  of  the  most  essential  service; 
whilst  that  portion  of  mankind  who  are  similarly 
afflicted,  but  who  superadd  no  profession  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  after  what  I  have  above 
said,  need  not  be  specially  informed  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
In  short,  to  every  one,  who  feels  a  lively  interest 
in  the  progress  of  discoveries  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  capable  of  removing  one,  from  the 
many  evils  of  life,  the  information  conveyed  in 
this  work  will  not  surely  be  deficient  in  im- 
portance.   Finally,  I  can  assure  all,  that  by  the 
most  ordinary  attention  to  the  following  pages, 
they  may  of  themselves  remove,  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  facility,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  the  most  inveterate  and  confirmed  habits  of 
stuttering,  no  matter  of  how  many  years  duration, 
or  when  contracted. 

ficlfast,  Ma;/,  1828. 


STUTTERING — Psdlismas. 


English. —  Stammering;   Hesitation  of  Speech; 
Stuttering  ;  Stoppage  of  Speech. 

French. — Begaiement ;  Balbutiement, ;  Bredouil- 
lement. 

German. —  Stamlen ;  Stottem;  Anstossen. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Ischnophonia ;  Psellismus ; 
Battarismus  ;  Balbuties. 


I  have  above  enumerated  the  principal  synonyms 
expressive  of  hesitation  of  speech,  and  will  now 
proceed  to  detail  its  true  nature,  and  also  some 
of  those  false  theories  which  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  explanatory  of  it. 
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The  organs  of  speech  are  obviously  liable  to 
many  and  varied  affections,  which,  of  course, 
must  modify  their  irregular  action  to  an  almost 
infinite  extent.  Many  of  these  have  been  ably 
treated  of,  in  many  different  works ;  but  I  shall 
not  now  touch  on  them,  unless  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  as  it  would  but 
occupy  too  much  space.  I  shall  commence,  with 
describing  the  affection  in  question. 

Stuttering,  which  term  I  prefer  as  being  more 
expressive  than  any  other,  consists  of  an  inarticu- 
late, interrupted,  and  difficult  utterance,  in  which 
the  peculiar  sounds  which  constitute  language 
are  expressed  in  a  confused,  hurried,  and  imper- 
fect manner,  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  bodily  pain  to  the  person  who 
is  the  sufferer.  There  is  an  action,  apparently  con- 
vulsive, of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  which,  in  fact, 
are  those  of  the  whole  body  accompanying  it ;  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  force,  but 
diminished  in  frequency ;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  becomes  slower ;  hence,  the  veins  of  the 
neck,   face  and  forehead,  become  turgid,  and 
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those  parts  themselves  discoloured,  and  their 
muscles,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  are  alto- 
gether in  stutterers  much  pronounced,  become 
convulsively  agitated,  giving  the  person  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  insanity,  or  of  one  labouring  under 
a  fit  of  epilepsy ;  the  eyes,  too,  start  from  their 
sockets,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, however  beautiful  and  lovely  it  may 
have  been  when  at  rest,  now  becomes  horribly 
disfigured.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  any 
who  are  confirmed  stutterers  remarkably  hand- 
some, as,  unless  they  commonly  remain  silent, 
their  features  generally  lose  their  relative  pro- 
portions, by  the  undue  development  of  some  of 
them  ;  hence,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  stutterers,  to  be 
aware  of  their  infirmity,  even  before  they  speak. 
The  chest  is  also  more  contracted  than  in  other 
individuals,  and  the  blood  less  organised :  hence, 
caeteris  paribus,  the  lungs  of  stammerers  are  more 
liable  to  disease.  I  might,  indeed,  and  with  full 
propriety,  enter  into  further  details,  did  the  limits 
which  I  have  prescribed  myself  permit, — as  we 
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may  rationally  expect,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  con- 
firmed stuttering  will  only  be  a  disease  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  or  only  to  be 
witnessed,  in  persons  afflicted  with  insanity. 

But  it  is  not  bodily  structure  alone  which  is 
affected  :  stammering  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  labour  under  it — fre- 
quently rendering  them  melancholy,  passionate,  or 
morose,  from  a  sense  of  their  degradation,  and  their 
deprivation  of  the  greatest  blessing  of  humanity — 
oral  communication  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  the  crowded  arena  or  in  the  social  circle. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  cause,  which,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten, —  I  think  I  may  safely  say, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, —  is  that  which  I 
am  about  to  point  out.  Such  causes  however, 
besides,  as  are  any  ways  influential,  I  shall  also 
notice  in  their  proper  order. 

The  primary  cause  of  psellismus  then,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  many  other  irregular  or  abnormal 
affections,  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  patient  to  put  his  organs  in  the  proper  train 
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for  executing  the  desired  freedom  of  action ;  but 
the  proximate  cause  in  most  cases  arises  from  the 
patient  endeavouring  to  utter  words,  or  any  other 
manifestation  of  voice,  xohen  the  air  in  the  lungs 
is  exhausted,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  collapse,  or 
nearly  so.    In  this  consists  the  discovery,  hitherto 
made  by  none  ;  or  if  made,  not  announced.  The 
patient  endeavours  to  speak  when  the  lungs  are 
empty,  and  cannot.    Why  ?  because  the  organs  of 
voice  are  not  struck  by  the  rushing  current  of  air ; 
they  do  not  vibrate  ;  therefore  voice  or  speech  can- 
not take  place,  whatever  position  we  put  them  and 
the  organs  of  speech  into  ;  for  the  organs  of  voice 
are  one  thing  and  the  organs  of  speech  are  another, 
though  commonly  confounded ;  we  can  utter  a  voice 
without  speech  or  words,  but  not  the  latter  without 
the  former.   In  vain  do  we  press  down  the  keys  of 
an  organ — the  many-toned  tubes  will  not  vibrate 
without  the  air  rushing  through  them  :  so  in  vain 
do  we  place  the  chordae  tendinse,  and  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  membranes,  and  the  bones  of  the 
air-tubes,  and  of  the  mouth  and  the  nose  into  a 
proper  position ;  words  will  not  follow  onr  efforts, 
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anymore  than  they  can  issue  from  the  moving  lips 
of  the  voiceless  phantoms  of  departed  men,  ima- 
gined by  our  ancestors.  Yet,  the  source  of  this 
voicelessness  has  never  been  before  conceived  :  it 
was,  and  is  attributed,  to  a  mere  vicious  habit 
(which,  in  one  sense,  it  certainly  is) ;  to  an  im- 
paired, or  irregular  action  of  the  nerves,  supply- 
ing the  organs  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow  or 
brain  (which  is  only  sometimes  the  case),  the  brain 
being  morbidly  affected ;  and  finally,  to  an  ab- 
normal action  of  the  organs  of  speech  themselves, 
the  state  of  the  lungs  being  unnoticed.  Itis  indeed 
true,  that  in  some  cases  affections  of  the  brain, 
either  primary  or  consecutive,  arising  from  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  inflammation,  congestion,  blows, 
irritations  from  sympathy  from  other  diseased 
organs,  as  the  lungs,  stomach  and  bowels  ;  the  ac- 
tion of  narcotic  or  alcoholic  stimulants,  applied  to 
any  absorbing  surface,  by  influencing  or  depraving 
the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  organs  of  speech, 
may  occasion  sympathetic  or  symptomatic  psellis- 
mus for  a  time,  but  seldom  or  never  permanently, 
as  many  writers  have  imagined.    But  they  all  err 
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in  supposing  that  idiopathic  or  habitual  psellisraus 
arising  from  the  vicious  habit  of  not  expiring  the 
breath  when  attempting  to  speak,  to  be  occasioned 
by  these  causes. 

Again,  stuttering  has  been  said  to  depend  upon 
a  relaxation  of  the  frcenum  linguae,  the  reverse 
of  tongue-tyedness ;  upon  excessive  size  of  the 
tongue  itself ;  malformation  of  the  mouth  ;  alveo- 
lar arches,  or  the  os-hyodes  or  tongue-bone ;  or 
finally,  from  fissures  in  the  palate  or  the  uvula, 
tumours  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  or  its  accom- 
panying nerves;  but  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the  existence  of 
any  of  these  circumstances,  however  it  might 
deprave  the  utterance,  could  not  be  the  cause 
of  stammering.  In  fact,  lisping — thickness  of 
speech — although  so  many  vices,  and  worthy  of 
correction,  should  not  be  confounded  with  stam- 
mering, being  entirely  distinct. 

In  another  place  we  are  told,  that  stuttering 
consists  in  a  difficulty  of  pronouncing  certain 
letters,  such  as  K,  T,  G,  L ;  but  all  consonants 
are  difficult  to  be  uttered,  and,  indeed,  are  nearly 
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unutterable  by  stutterers,  as  tbey  can  do  little  more 
than  enunciate  the  vowels ;  because,  during  their 
efforts,  though  they  do  not  take  in  air  enough  to 
pronounce  consonants  or  words,  theypcrnf  as  it 
were  with  excessive  rapidity,  taking  in  a  veiy 
little  quantity  of  air  at  each  effort,  which  merely 
gives  them  time  when  expiring,  to  utter  one  vowel 
or  more,  as  a  a  a  a,  or  e.  e  e  e,  8tc. ;  the  air  being 
all  gone  before  they  can  perform  the  mechanism 
of  consonantal  utterance.  But  to  confound,  as 
some  have  done,  the  difficulty  of  executing  some 
sounds  in  one's  own  or  in  strange  languages,  such 
as  the  en  of  the  French,  the  H  of  the  Spanish  or 
Arabic,  or  the  ich  of  the  German,  not  to  mention 
others,  with  the  vice  of  stammering,  is  somewhat 
thoughtless,  not  to  say  absurd.  Each  nation,  or 
many  nations  at  least,  have  peculiar  sounds  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  instance,  which  are  with 
difficulty  uttered  by  the  members  of  others,  and 
to  which  the  organs  of  speech  require  an  appren- 
ticeship to  be  able  to  execute  them,  the  same  as 
motion  of  the  ears,  or  of  any  other  parts  of  the 
body,  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed. 
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I  may,  indeed,  add,  that  capabilities  for  express- 
inp-  new  sounds,  and  new  combinations  of  mo- 
tion,  are  every  day  calling  into  play  in  the 
human  body,  while  others,  again,  are  lost;  but 
the  consideration  of  their  difficulty,  however  in- 
teresting in  itself,  has  certainly  nothing  to  do 
with  that  of  stammering.  Authors  have  magnified 
these  things  into  diseases,  and  have  favoured  some 
with  a  title,  although,  upon  the  same  principle, 
they  might  do  so  with  almost  every  sound  in 
human  language,  as  they  are  each  of  them  (some 
of  the  vowels  excepted)  pronounced  with  dif- 
ficulty by  some  person  or  another.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  that  one  would  think  ought  to  be  evident 
to  all,  that  every  possible  kind  of  malpronuncia- 
tion  and  omission  of  sounds  that  should  not  be 
omitted,  may  be  co-existent  with  an  excessive 
degree  of  volubility  of  utterance,  as  any  one  may 
see  in  the  lower  classes  of  all  nations,  in  the 
females  especially ;  the  Creator  having  equitably 
counterbalanced  their  general  inferiority  in  point 
of  bodily  strength,  by  their  superiority  in  another 
respect. 

c  2 
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The  influence  of  the  different  passions  on  the 
function  of  speech  and  voice,  is,  by  almost  all 
writers,  confounded  with  habitual  stammering; 
but  this  is  also  incorrect.  Many  of  the  passions, 
when  excessively  experienced,  will  take  away  the 
power  of  speaking  altogether,  or  render  it  very 
difficult,  even  with  persons  in  ordinary  moments 
liable  to  no  hesitation; — consequently,  inveterate 
stuttering  will,  if  possible,  be  rendered  worse. 
But  this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  with  those  of  the  whole  frame.  In 
excessive  fear,  the  limbs  will  not  obey  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will ;  the  legs  totter,  and  the  hands 
tremble ;  and  many  internal  bodily  functions  may 
be  suspended  or  destroyed.  Love,  fear,  joy, 
embarrassment,  respect,  anger,  all  diminish  or 
destroy  the  power  of  speaking,  in  common  with 
other  muscular  actions.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
difficulty  of  speech  experienced  when  haranguing 
a  crowd  ;  when  approaching  a  superior,  or  a  loved 
object,  to  the  last  of  whom  the  person  in  vain  wishes 
to  express  his  sentiments  of  affection.  The  secre- 
tion of  saliva  diminishes,  and  the  tongue  cleaves 
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to  the  mouth  ;  as  is  also  the  case,  when  a  guilty- 
person  would  deny  an  accusation,  but  cannot. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  enumerate  many 
bodily  operations,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  oral 
communication,  the  influence  of  a  given  passion 
suspends,  but  which  cease  with  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  These,  however,  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  reader  to  supply  from  his  own  experience. 
But  to  take  one  familiar  instance :  the  corsned, 
or  crumb-ordeal  was  formerly  used  in  England, — 
the  person  accused  being  obliged  to  exonerate 
himself  by  swallowing  a  morsel  of  dry  bread  or 
cheese  ;  but  if  guilty,  and  not  hardened  as  people 
call  it,  fear  closed  up  the  orifices  of  the  salivary 
ducts,  or  the  saliva  was  no  longer  secreted  and 
poured  into  the  mouth  and  fauces,  so  that  unless 
the  bread  was  moistened,  it  became  impossible  to 
swallow  it.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  rice-ordeal, 
in  Asia ;  but  in  this  case  the  supposed  culprit  has 
to  reject  the  rice  from  his  mouth,  when,  if  it  be 
dry  and  floury,  he  is  adjudged  guilty;  but,  if 
pasty,  not.  These  simple  mortals  who  practise 
this,  never  think,  I  suppose,  of  concealing  a  small 
wet  sponge  in  the  fauces. 
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Anger  and  indignation,  although  in  some  indi- 
viduals they  check,  yet  in  others  augment,  the 
flow  of  words.  Of  course,  this  is  the  case  with 
those  who  stammer  and  with  those  who  do  not, 
alike,  at  least,  comparatively  speaking.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  relations, — wherein 
it  is  stated,  that  an  excess  of  terror  and  indig- 
nation was  able  even  to  restore  the  voice  of 
the  dumb ;  as  the  story  told  by  Heredotus, 
of  the  son  of  Cresus  saving  his  father's  life, 
in  battle,  by  requesting  the  soldier  not  to  kill 
him  ?  Now  this  youth  was  previously  dumb ; 
and  when  the  father  of  history  was  telling  us  so 
good  a  story,  he  should  have  enhanced  it  by 
making  him  speak  a  foreign  language  when  he 
recovered  his  voice. 

M.  Voisin,  in  a  little  Treatise  on  Hesitation, 
tells  us,  with  the  most  naive  simplicity,  an  anec- 
dote of  a  dumb  person,  which  Professor  Esquirol 
had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  him  (dont 
M.  le  Proffesseur  Esquirol  a  bien  voulu  me  donner 
eonuaismnce,  vide  p.  17),  which  dumb  person  was 
for  a  long  time  subjected  to  the  intolerable  con- 
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duct  of  a  scolding  wife,  who,  turning  out  one 
day  rather  worse  than  usual,  so  aggravated  the 
unfortunate  dumby,  that  he  not  only  recovered 
the  powers  of  speech  in  the  fullest  extent,  but 
was  able  to  repay  the  lady  with  usury,  in  her  own 
coin  ! 

We  are  not  informed,  by  M.  Voisin,  whether 
this  dumb  person  was  also  deaf,  in  accordance 
with  what  usually  happens;  but  are  left  to  make 
our  own  conjectures  on  the  occasion.  I  strongly 
suspect,  however,  that  Monsieur  le  Professeur 
coukLhardly  have  believed  what  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  related,  but  only  said  so  to  mystify  M.  Felix 
Voisin  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  believe 
the  fact  alleged.  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  M.  Voisin's  work;  but  in  thus  taking- 
notice  of  it  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  with  this  one 
exception  or  so,  that  he  falls  into  more  mistakes 
than  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 

I  have  thus,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  well 
use,  explained  the  real  nature  of  stammering,  and 
disentangled  it  from  other  affections  with  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  confounded.    I  shall  now 
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enter  into  a  short  history  of  the  complaint, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  such  general  observa- 
tions as  I  may  think  worthy  of  insertion,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  method  of  cure ;  but  before 
doing  so,  it  will  be  requisite  to  enter  into 
a  resume  of  what  I  have  before  said,  together 
with  a  few  additional  and  explanatory  remarks, 
in  order  to  implant  the  real  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion as  firmly  as  possible  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

•  Stammering,  or  stuttering  then  (for  I  use  these 
as  synonymous  terms  in  those  cases,  and  they 
constitute  the  majority),  where  it  is  the  mere  result 
of  habit,  and  not  produced  by  any  organic  or 
structural  affection  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
body,  or  passions  of  the  mind  ;  or  the  conse- 
quence of  any  sympathetic  action  or  otherwise, 
of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
arises  from  an  attempt  to  speak  when  the  lungs 
are  in  a  state  of  collapse  or  emptiness,  or  approach- 
ing to  this  state,  for  the  lungs  never  become  quite 
empty  ;  but  no  air  passing  backwards  or  forwards 
through  the  trachea  or  its  cordaj  tending,  voice 
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of  any  tone  cannot  be  uttered,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  be  modulated  by  the  efforts  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  as  the  glottis,  tongue,  cheeks,  lips, 
palate,  teeth,  nasal  cavities,  and  osseous  antra, 
or  cavities  in  the  bones,  which  need  not  be  enu- 
merated, as  there  are  many  of  them. 

I  made  use  of  the  expression  backwards  or 
forwards,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  because  we 
can  speak  or  produce  words  or  voice,  not  only 
when  the  air  is  going  out  of  the  chest,  but  when 
it  is  coming  in ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  occasionally  does  actually 
produce  stuttering  when  the  person  endeavours  to 
speak,  during  an  attempt  to  draw  in  breath,  when 
the  lungs  are  full ;  being,  in  fact,  the  converse  of 
the  first  proposition  already  stated.  But,  as  few 
persons  attempt  to  speak  when  drawing  in  the 
breath,  stuttering  from  this  cause  is  comparatively 
rare :  still  it  may  occur,  and  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Those  cases  in  which  one  speaks  when  draw- 
ing in  the  breath  are,— during  oratorical  delivery, 
when  the  person  does  not  like  to  interrupt  the 
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tenour  of  his  oration  by  ceasing  to  speak  while 
inhaling  air;  but  if  he  attempt  to  continue  speak- 
ing when  the  lungs  are  full,  by,  or  during,  trying 
to  take  in  more  air,  he  will  find  it  impossible,  and 
will  necessarily  exhibit  all  the  hideous  contortions 
of  visage,  accompanying  an  attempt  to  speak 
when  the  lungs  are  collapsed.  Stammering  from 
this  cause,  however,  being  so  unfrequent,  I  have 
omitted  it,  and  perhaps  improperly,  in  my  first 
definition  of  this  functional  disease,  in  order  not 
to  produce  confusion  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Any  person  may  speak  during  inhalation  or 
inspiration  ;  but  it  will  be  more  or  less  articulate, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  individual 
has  habituated  himself  to  it:  hence,  perhaps,  ora- 
tors might  practise  it  with  advantage.  As  to  speech 
during  inspiration,  I  once  heard  an  ingenious 
physician  of  my  acquaintance  assert,  that  he 
conceived  ventriloquism  was  effected  by  this 
means ;  but  this  art  is  now  universally  referred  by 
all  well-informed  persons,  to  a  mere  excess  of 
mimicry  or  power  of  imitation  ;  and  I  need,  there- 
lore,  make  no  other  observation  on  his  opinion, 
than  that  of  simply  expressing  my  dissent. 
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We  cannnot  speak  with  the  same  facility  when 
the  breath  is  entering  the  lungs,  because  the  action 
of  the  air  being  reversed  on  the  organs,  the  latter 
find  more  difficulty  in  modulating  it.  Again,  the 
air  being  impelled  against  them  with  much  less 
force  when  entering  the  lungs,  than  when  going 
out,  the  vibrations  produced  are  more  feeble ; 
consequently,  to  produce  a  given  sound,  it  requires 
perhaps,  three  or  four  times  as  much  air  during 
inspiration  as  during  expiration.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  because  the  mere  act  of  inhalation  requires  an 
effort,  whereas  exhalation  requires  none,  and  will 
take  place  of  itself,  if  we  do  not  or  cannot  oppose 
it.  As  in  articulo-mortis,  the  last  living  act  is 
generally  that  of  inspiring  the  breath,  but  life 
having  passed  away,  the  air  rushing  out,  the 
chest  collapses  of  itself;  so,  during  the  two  pro- 
cesses, which  constitute  respiration,  the  same  pro- 
portion holds  good ;  we  expire  with  infinitely 
more  force  than  we  inspire. 

I  cannot,  however,  at  present  state  the  differ- 
ence, but  it  probably  amounts  to  a  force  of  several 
hundred  pounds  ;  this  estimate  will  not,  I  think, 
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appear  excessive,  when  we  witness  the  efforts  of 
players  on  wind-instruments — the  powers  of  voice 
which  some  strong-lunged  men  are  said  to  have 
evinced,  causing  their  Stentorian  voices  to  be  heard 
a  mile  off  or  more,  and  thus  moving  many  tons 
weight  of  air. 

Exhalation  is  performed  with  this  superior 
facility,  by  the  greater  number  of  muscles  which 
are  called  into  action  during  its  performance,  than 
during  inhalation,  and  because  the  muscular 
fabric  of  the  lungs,  like  that  of  all  other  muscles, 
whether  saccular  or  consisting  of  one  continuous 
mass,  acts  with  more  power  during  contraction, 
than  expansion.  Some  may  consider  it  strange, 
that  I  should  thus  attribute  inherent  muscular 
powers  to  the  lungs  ;  but  I  think  it  highly  proba- 
ble, and  would  gladly  state  my  reasons,  did  my 
space  permit  me  to  do  so. 

The  rationale  of  speech  during  inspiration,  will 
perhaps  be  a  little  better  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  previously  considered  it,  by  referring 
them  to  the  process  of  playing  on  the  little  musi- 
cal instrument  called  the  jews-harp  or  trump, 
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which  may  be  equally  well  played,  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  air,  either  from 
the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  so  that 
the  musician  can  continue  his  amusement  with 
little  intermission  or  fatigue  ;  which  has  made  this 
instrument,  or  others  on  a  similar  principle,  great 
favourites  with  the  lower  classes  of  all  nations. 
Reeds,  in  like  manner,  may  be  sounded  either 
ways,  and  the  numerous  little  musical  instru- 
ments which  children  form  from  hollow  herbs ; 
in  fact,  the  chordae  tendinse  or  tendinous  chords 
of  the  larynx  themselves,  are  upon  the  principle 
of  a  double  reed,  nor  does  this  invalidate  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  the  larynx  itself  pos- 
sesses the  powers  of  a  flute. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  which  first  led  me  to  think  deeply 
on  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

Being  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1826,  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  Mrs.  Leigh  of  that  city,  was  in  possession 
of  means,  which  she  exercised  with  success,  for 
the  removal  of  stuttering  or  stammering.    I  did 
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not  pay  at  first,  nor  would  I  subsequently  have  paid 
much  attention  to  this  piece  of  information  (as  I 
should  have  merely  noticed  it  as  a  new  instance 
of  charlatanism),  but  it  was  also  accompanied 
with  the  assurance,  that  Mrs.  Leigh  had  obtained 
from  several  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  New  York, 
(men  incapable  of  lending  their  names  wilfully  to 
shield  an  imposture)  certificates  declaring  their 
belief  in  the  truth  of  her  allegations ;  they  were 
also,  I  was  told,  admitted  into  her  confidence,  after 
a  solemn  assurance  on  their  parts,  that  they  would 
not  betray  it.  Hence  they  became,  without  the 
possibility  of  failure,  competent  judges  of  her 
method  of  proceeding,  and  of  the  results.  In  this 
indeed,  they  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  they  saw 
that  the  same  means  invariably  produced  the  same 
results,  and  gave  their  testimony  accordingly,  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Leigh's  system. 

I  was  much  gratified  at  the  receipt  of  this  in- 
telligence, as  it  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe 
that  stammering,  which  I  had  hitherto  believed 
incurable,  was  by  no  means  so,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  grieved  to  think 
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that  a  discovery  of  so  much  importance  to  man- 
kind, should  be  exercised  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  few,  whose  time  and  fortune  permitted 
their  having  access  to  Mrs.  Leigh's  services. 

This  account,  indeed,  greatly  excited  my  curio- 
sity as  to  the  means  by  which  an  affliction  so 
grievous,  and  hitherto  irremediable,  could  be 
removed  or  alleviated;  but,  unless  by  the  exercise 
of  whatever  intellectual  sagacity  I  possessed, 
I  saw  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge I  was  in  quest  of,  so  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate it.  My  regret  at  this,  however,  was 
much  abated,  when  I  considered  that  what 
another  had  done,  I  might  possibly  do  likewise. 

No  medical  work,  so  far  as  I  knew,  or  now 
know,  contained  the  least  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  all  the  means  which  I 
had  ever  heard  proposed  or  read  of,  were  equally 
ineffectual  and  useless.  This  ignorance  I  consi- 
dered, and  truly,  as  an  opprobrium  medicorum, — 
a  disgrace  to  the  science  of  medicine  and  its  pro- 
fessors, and  I  earnestly  desived  to  become  the 
instrument  of  removing  it. 
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I  may  indeed  say,  that  a  great  portion  of  my 
time  was  subsequently  employed  in  pondering  on 
this  subject,  until  I  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  my 
desires ;  and  when  I  considered  the  many  thou- 
sands of  those  who  now  are,  and  in  past  times 
have  been  subjected  to  a  malady,  but  one  remove 
from  dumbness,  and  thus  for  ever  severed  from  the 
pleasures  of  eloquence,  and  the  delights  of  oral 
communication  with  their  fellow-creatures,  it 
added,  if  possible,  a  fresh  stimulus  to  my 
exertions. 

The  thought,  that  I  might  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  through  the  medium  of  my  own  exer- 
tion, was  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  me  ;  and  I 
determined  to  proceed  in  the  investigation,  until 
I  should  have  arrived,  if  able  to  accomplish  it,  at 
a  satisfactory  result. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  best  way  to  begin, 
would  be  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  if  possible,  to  unravel  the  process  of  its 
action.  This  I  did,  with  the  desired  result ; 
and  to  my  satisfaction,  found  that  the  cause 
hitherto  so  inscrutable,  was  one  not  only  easy  to 
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be  understood,  but  capable  of  being  annihilated 
with  the  utmost  facility,  in  a  short  time,  by  any 
one,  who  was  with  myself  aware  of  the  secret. 

My  delight  at  the  discovery,  though  great,  was 
certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  my  astonish- 
ment, from  its  extreme  simplicity,  at  its  not  having 
been  sooner  made. 

I  began  my  investigation  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  stammering  was  in  general  a  vicious 
habit  of  speech,  whose  origin  and  real  nature 
remained  to  be  yet  discovered.  I  commenced 
with  calling  to  mind  the  mode  of  utterance  at- 
tempted by  stammerers ;  and  I  repeated  to  myself, 
with  all  the  correctness  with  which  my  imagina- 
tion was  capable,  the  procedure  which  stammerers 
employ  when  speaking  or  about  to  speak.  By 
the  practice  and  consideration  of  those  means,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  stuttering  was  such 
as  I  have  already  informed  the  reader,  an  attempt 
to  speak  when  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
But  still  it  seemed  so  wonderfully  simple,  that 
although  I  could  trace  no  fallacy  in  my  deductions, 
I  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied,  until  I  had  put  them 
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to  the  test  of  experiment.  This  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  accomplish ;  the  remains  of  the  pass- 
ing year,  and  part  of  the  next,  being  occupied 
by  two  successive  tours  in  the  United  States ; 
during  which,  the  reason  will  be  obvious  why  I 
did  not  choose  to  communicate  my  process  to  any 
second  person  by  word  or  letter.  Returning  at 
length  to  Europe,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1827,  I  essayed  the  truth  of  my  theory  on  more 
than  one  individual, — when  my  experiments  were 
crowned  with  perfect  success.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to 
lay  the  results  of  my  discovery  before  the  public ; 
but  having  now  commenced  this  essay,  I  shall 
hasten  to  the  conclusion  as  fast  as  a  due  attention 
to  the  subject  will  permit. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  stammering  takes  place  ; 
I  mean,  the  reason  why  a  person  should  attempt 
to  speak  without  passing  a  current  of  air  either 
to  or  fro,  through  the  air  passages,  this  being 
what  must  occur  in  every  case  of  the  kind.  In- 
deed, after  what  I  have  before  said,  it  may  be 
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imagined  by  some,  that  stammering  may  take 
place,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  air 
in  the  lungs,  if  the  person  attempt  to  speak  with- 
out passing  it  through  the  bronchial  passages  ;  but 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
appears  to  me  much  more  probable,  that  it  is  only 
as  I  have  first  stated.  But  even  supposing  that 
this  were  also  possible,  it  does  not  affect  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
cure.  But  to  return,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  stam- 
mering (its  cause,  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
being  understood),  is  produced  in  most  cases  by 
accident,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of  some 
circumstance  not  always  known,  or  constantly 
assignable.  Were  I,  however,  to  mention  any,  as 
more  constantly  occurring  than  another,  it  would 
be  the  two  following,  to  wit,  undue  haste  and 
imitation. 

We  always  find  that  stutterers  when  in  a  hurry 
are  worse  than  at  other  times,  and  that  many 
people  only  stutter  on  such  occasions.    This  arises 
from  a  want  of  accordance  between  the  organs  of 
voice  and  the  organs  of  speech ;  the  latter  being 
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properly  directed,  while  the  former  are  either  im- 
properly directed,  or  not  acted  upon  at  all,  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  and  expiration  being  in  a 
kind  of  equipoise,  each  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  will  unable  to  direct  either. 

During  this  contention,  as  it  were  ;  the  pitiable 
convulsions,  which  stutterers  are  liable  to,  take 
place  in  all  the  muscles  of  respiration — the  patient 
both  in  body  and  mind  is  greatly  distressed  —  and 
a  perspiration  arising  from  the  excess  of  his 
struggles,  will  frequently  bedew  the  whole  surface 
of  his  body.    At  length  the  muscular  system  being- 
tired  and  wearied  out,  the  patient  ceases  to  exert 
himself,  and  he  either  unwittingly  inhales  a  por- 
tion of  his  breath,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus 
becomes  able  to  ejaculate  a  word  or  sentence  ;  or 
is  unable  to  do  even  this,  and  consequently  re- 
mains dumb,  with  the  exception  of  the  voivelic 
utterance  which  I  have  before  spoken  of. 

If  this  often  occur,  with  the  non-habitual  stut- 
terer, the  evil  habit  begins  to  shew  itself  at  those 
periods  when  he  is  not  hurried,  and  probably 
becomes  confirmed   without  the   possibility  of 
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relief  by  any  efforts  of  mind,  as  the  patient  not 
knowing  how  to  direct  them,  they  only  tend  to 
aggravate  his  sufferings.  This  is  perhaps  of  all 
others  the  most  frequent  primary  cause,  and  will 
be  equally  the  case,  whether  the  haste  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence  of  love,  hatred,  fear  or 
any  other  tumultuous  passion,  if  indeed,  these 
do  not  aggravate  mere  ordinary  haste. 

Stuttering  which  is  contracted  by  mimicking,  or 
by  sympathising  with  those  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  affected  with  it,  is  frequent ;  but  this 
cause  is  evidently  not  so  common  as  the  former, 
as  indeed  it  is  very  possible  for  many  stutterers 
never  to  have  seen  any  person  affected  save 
themselves. 

This  mimicking,  or  sympathetic  influence,  is 
most  common  in  children,  though  it  is  not  rare 
in  grown-up  persons,  as  in  the  instance  related  by 
M.  Desormeaux,  of  a  distinguished  individual  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  living  in  his  youth  with 
one  of  his  companions  much  affected  with  a 
stoppage  of  speech,  becoming  himself  a  confirmed 
stammerer  from  having  at  first  merely  imitated 
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his  friend  in  jest;  which  unfortunate  acquisition 
he  retained  for  many  years.  This  I  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  myself  in  schools. 

It  may  also  be  communicated  by  sympathy, 
from  child  to  child,  by  that  involuntary  disposi- 
tion which  all  human  beings  have  to  imitate  the 
manners  or  habitudes  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  accustomed  to  associate.  This  being  just  as 
probable,  and  as  well  authenticated  too,  as  those 
cases  of  children  learning  to  squint  or  halt  from 
others ;  or  that  very  remarkable  one  related  by  the 
learned  Boerhaave,  of  the  spread  of  epilepsy  in 
the  hospital  for  children  at  Leyden.  Hence,  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  in  public  schools,  to  pre- 
vent the  contagion  as  it  were,  of  stammering ;  but 
indeed,  the  means  of  cure  which  I  have  provided 
are  so  easy  of  execution,  and  so  abundantly 
efficient,  that  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  saving- 
trouble,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  children  contracted  it  or  not. 

As  some  writers  have  very  wisely  remarked, 
stuttering  is  not  a  congenital  vice ;  and  but  seldom 
takes  place  until  after  the  powers  of  speech  are 
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fully  matured, — that  is  to  say,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  From  this  period  to  that  of 
puberty,  it  may  either  go  away  from  the  cessation 
of  the  action  of  its  causes  ;  remain  stationaiy ;  or, 
as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  become  gradually 
worse  until  the  period  of  manhood,  when  it  fre- 
quently ceases  from  the  person  acquiring  a  greater 
energy  of  expiration,  arising  from  his  change  of 
constitution,  character,  or  situation  in  life.  This, 
however,  does  not  so  veiy  commonly  take  place, 
at  least,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  as  has 
been  asserted, —  for  we  have  only  to  look  around 
us  and  see  thousands  of  individuals,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  inveterately  affected.  It  is  true,  that  in 
advanced  age  it  fortunately  decreases,  from  people 
generally  taking  upon  them  a  greater  emphasis 
of  expression  or  expiration  ;  and  from  their  con- 
versation, when  not  affected  by  passion,  being 
merely  the  expression  of  the  recollection  of  past 
thoughts,  and  not  new  combinations  of  ideas  ; 
hence,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  assumption  of 
dignity,  &c,  their  conversation  is  not  embarrassed 
by  rapidity  of  utterance  or  conception,  and  their 
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mind  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  direct  the 
organs  in  the  easiest  manner  of  expressing  its 
emotions.  But,  henceforward,  no  one  will  be 
forced  to  await  the  tedious  coming  of  the  period 
of  declining  years,  for  the  cessation  of  so  great  a 
misfortune  ;  and,  unless  it  be  his  own  fault,  need 
hardly  suffer  even  a  very  small  portion  of  life  to 
pass  away  before  the  administration  of  relief. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  all  the  French 
writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  subject  have 
asserted,  that  they  have  seldom  seen  an  example 
of  females  affected  with  stuttering, —  and  one  in 
particular,  Monsieur  Itard,  affirms,  that  he  never 
saw  an  instance  of  it  in  his  life,  nor  does  he  even 
believe  that  they  are  subject  to  it! 

Certes,  it  must  be  rarer,  in  this  case,  in  France 
than  in  England ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  seen 
more  than  one  instance  of  women  who  were  stam- 
merers, although  I  readily  admit,  that  it  is  much 
rarer  in  them  than  in  men  ;  I  do  not,  however, 
claim  any  originality  in  this  remark.  And  here 
I  may  observe,  that  the  French,  in  the  fulness  of 
that  gallantry  and  devotion  towards  the  fair  sex, 
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for  which  they  are  so  deservedly  remarkable,  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  paying  them  an  extra- 
ordinary compliment,  by  asserting  that  they  are 
never  subject  to  such  a  disgrace  (I  use  their  own 
expression).  Some  indeed  admit,  with  a  sort  of 
reluctance  however,  that  they  have  met,  now  and 
then  in  their  lives,  an  instance  of  a  lady  subject 
to  stammering. 

The  reasons,  why  females  are  less  subject  to 
the  vicious  habit  of  stuttering,  are  not  a  few. 
Their  education  is  different  from  that  of  men. 
They  think  more,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than 
men  do.  They  are  brought  more  into  society  and 
communion  with  their  fellow  women,  and  their 
minds  are  seldom  perplexed  by  application  to 
business  or  deep  study ;  and  indeed,  from  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  their  organization,  which 
seems  expressly  designed  by  their  Creator,  they 
in  general  converse  with  infinitely  more  ease 
than  men  do.  Add  to  this,  that  from  the  nature 
of  their  lives  and  habits,  not  being  distracted  as 
men  are  by  multitudinous  occupations,  they  con- 
verse on  a  thousand  things  which  men  would  not 
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think  of  doing.  But  there  are  many  exceptions 
on  both  sides :  there  being  men,  whose  volubility 
of  utterance  exceeds  that  of  the  generality  of 
women  ;  and  women,  whose  taciturnity  of  dis- 
position is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men.  These  exceptions,  nevertheless, 
depend  upon  the  education  and  disposition  of  the 
subjects;  and,  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  mere 
mental  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  seem  to  be 
every  day  gradually  decreasing — which  approxi- 
mation may  advance  to  a  certain  point,  unques- 
tionably, with  advantage  to  both.  As  partly 
illustrating  one  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I  may 
mention,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  observation  in 
France,  that  since  the  origin  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, there  have  been  many  more  good  actresses 
than  actors. 

With  regard  to  stoppage  of  speech  in  men, 
M.  Voisin,  from  whom  the  last  observation  is  taken, 
affords  me  another  amusing  instance  of  a  kind  of 
pardonable  egotism.  He  says,  that  in  those  per- 
sons in  whom  the  habit  is  very  slight,  it  adds  a 
kind  of  inexpressible  grace  to  their  conversation, 
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which  is  at  once  both  naive  and  attracting.  M. 
Voisin  has  the  misfortune  of  stammering  himself, 
although  he  be  a  physician,  and  has  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject, —  so  he  wisely  alleviates 
his  misfortune  in  that  spirit  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen,  and  turns  his  mishap 
into  a  source  of  innocent  and  even  laudable  self- 
gratulation. 

This  disposition,  however,  is  not  very  common 
in  persons  affected  with  stammering :  cut  off,  as 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  ready  intellec- 
tual communication  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  become  timid  and  reserved,  and  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  utter  their  sentiments.  And 
being  subject  to  ridicule  from  thoughtless  or  un- 
feeling individuals,  they  not  unfrequently  become 
passionate,  and  apt  to  take  offence.  The  force  of 
gesture,  however,  with  which  they  accompany 
their  utterance,  and  with  which  they  endeavour 
to  supply  their  deficiency  of  speech,  gives  them 
the  aspect  of  being  affected  with  impatience  and 
anger,  when  they  are  really  not  so.  There  is  one 
advantage  in  their  condition,  as  it  obliges  them 
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to  concentrate  their  thoughts,  and  rely  more  upon 
their  own  powers  of  mind  for  comfort  and  en- 
tertainment, than  on  things  without.  Hence, 
they  frequently  acquire  a  great  degree  of  acute- 
ness  and  keenness  in  their  powers  of  observation. 
I  have  more  than  once  felt  distressed,  when 
accosting  stutterers  in  the  streets,  or  in  society, 
to  witness  the  violent  agitation  into  which  they 
throw  themselves  ;  the  result  of  an  amiable  fear 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  lest  you  should  mis- 
interpret their  silence. 

It  is  remarked  by  M.  Itard,  that  he  knew  an 
instance,  of  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  who 
stuttered  very  much  when  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  but  who  ceased  to  do  so  when  not  seen 
by  them,  or  when  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  dark. 
Here,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  confusion  of  his 
mind  was  the  reason  why  the  child  could  not 
superintend  the  direction  of  his  speech,  and  that 
the  existing  state  of  it  had  no  immediate  or  direct 
influence,  as  the  above  gentleman  supposes.  The 
mode  of  cure,  which  was  adopted  with  this  child , 
that  of  keeping  his  eyes  bandaged,  failed. 
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As  an  instance  of  stoppage  of  speech,  produced 
by  an  affection  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  nar- 
cotics,  the  following   relation  by  Sauvages,  is 
curious.    He  mentions,  that  in  the  environs  of 
Montpellier,  some  rogues,  in  order  to  effect  their 
designs  more  readily  and  hinder  discovery,  caused 
their  dupes  to  drink  wine  which  was  impregnated 
with  the  poisonous  principles  of  the  seeds  of 
thorn-apple  {datura  stramonium)  by  macerating 
them  in  it.    Not  only,  said  he,  did  the  victims 
fall  into  a  state  of  drunken  insensibility,  but 
they  remained  for  three    or   four  days  after- 
wards, unable  to  utter  a  word,  or  reply  to  any 
of  the  questions  which  were  put  to  them.  We 
have,  indeed,   abundance  of  stories  recounted 
of  the  effects  of  sleeping  draughts;  but  were  not 
this  related  on  such  respectable  authority,  we 
might  question  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence. 
Confirmed  opium-eaters,  however,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  large  dose,  the  sedative  action  of 
the  drug  having  commenced,  from  the  indirect 
influence  which  it  has  in  common  with  many 
other  substances   on  the  organs  of  voice  and 
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speech  through  the  brain,  are  unable  to  speak 
continuously,  and  are,  occasionally,  even  dumb 
for  the  time  being.  All  narcotics  appear  to  share 
this  property  along  with  opium,  more  or  less ; 
and  Galen  affirms,  that  he  has  witnessed  a  case 
in  which  dumbness  was  the  result  of  an  opiate 
poured  into  the  ear;  but  this  is  not  probable, 
unless  we  admit,  that  the  person  was  either  pre- 
viously drunk  or  tied  down,  so  that  he  could 
make  no  resistance.  As  for  doing  it  when  the 
individual  was  asleep,  I  conceive  it  impossible 
to  produce  the  effect,  as  the  person  (contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  however )  would  in- 
stantly awake,  and  as  naturally  free  himself  from 
the  annoyance,  and  the  possibility  of  its  conse- 
quences. Night-shade  (atropa  belladona ),  hen- 
bane (hi/osciamus  niger),  tobacco  (nicotiana  taba- 
cum),  foxglove  (digitalis  purpurea),  nux  vomica 
(slrychnos  mix  vomica),  hellebore  (yeratriun  al- 
bum), wolf's-bane  (aconitum  napellus),  meadow 
narcissus  {narcissus  pseudo-narcissus),  along  with 
others  too  tedious  to  mention,  are  all  powerful 
narcotics ;  and  consequently,  possess  their  pro- 
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perty  of  acting  on  the  speech,  when  given  in  a 
sufficient  dose.  Many  other  substances,  however, 
have  this  effect,  although  not  narcotics,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree;  of  these,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  camphor,  musk,  the  tur- 
pentines, saffron,  nitrous-oxide  gas,  carbonic-acid 
gas,  nutmeg,  prussic,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  some 
kinds  of  poisonous  fishes,  gensing  and  kava. 
All  spirituous,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  al- 
coholic mixtures,  of  whatever  kind,  are  of  this 
nature,  whether  in  the  form  of  sparkling  Cham- 
pagne or  muddy  porter.  The  confirmed  drunkard 
hesitates  in  his  speech,  not  only  when  under  the 
stupifying  influence  of  his  favourite  liquors,  but  at 
other  times,  from  the  distracted  and  vacillating 
tenor  of  his  thoughts.  This  is  more  especially 
observable  in  that  terrible  effect  of  drunkenness, 
delirium  tremens,  or  shaking  madness,  wherein  not 
only  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  nearly  destroyed, 
but  almost  eveiy  muscle  in  the  body  seems  subj  ect 
to  intermittent  convulsions.  I  shall  never,  indeed, 
forget  an  instance  which  I  saw,  of  the  effects  of 
this  complaint,  in  America,  in  the  person  of  a 
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foreigner,  the  victim  of  his  intemperate  habits. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout  young  man,  stretched  on  a 
pallet,  every  part  of  his  body  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  pain,  and  was  making  vain  and  in- 
effectual efforts  to  speak.  His  sufferings  were 
alleviated  for  the  moment,  by  a  dose  of  opium 
which  I  gave  him ;  but  such  was  his  addiction  to 
strong  drink  that,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I 
had  witnessed  this,  I  saw  him  swallow  three  parts 
of  a  tumbler  full  of  raw  rye-whisky,  which  again 
occasioned  a  fresh  attack  of  the  disease.  What 
afterwards  became  of  him  I  know  not :  but  these, 
alas  !  are  only  a  very  few,  of  the  many  ills  arising 
from  intoxication.  In  moderate  quantities,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  made  use  of  to  advantage,  at  least  without 
injury,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  con- 
demned by  so  many  in  the  gross;  but,  like  all 
other  gifts  of  heaven,  they  are  liable  to  abuse. 

The  suppression  of  any  normal  or  abnormal 
customary  evacuation,  by  determining  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  towards  the  brain  and  spinal  ap- 
pendage, or  by  rendering  the  muscular  struc- 
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ture  over-turgid,  will  interrupt  the  regular  supply 
of  nervous  energy,  fluid,  or  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  designated  by,  to  the  muscles,  and 
among  others,  to  those  which  have  the  perform- 
ance of  speech  for  their  function. 

Monsieur  Dubois  informs  us,  that  he  had  under 
his  care  a  young  woman,  on  account  of  dumbness 
and  subsequent  stuttering,  produced  by  catching- 
cold,  when  imprudently  venturing  to  bathe  at  an 
improper  period.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  ex- 
cessive head-ache  and  considerable  fever  ensued, 
which  latter  returned  every  day,  preceded  by  a  long 
shivering  fit ;  one  day  when  in  the  height  of  the 
attack,  being  tormented  with  a  burning  sensation 
in  her  throat,  she  drank  a  bottle  of  cold  water. 
Almost  immediately  after,  she  found  she  could 
only  stutter,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  was  no 
longer  able  to  speak.  From  this  to  the  time  of 
entering  M.  Dubois'  hospital,  he  does  not  specify 
the  period  however,  she  remained  entirely  dumb. 
This  gentleman  examined  her  with  attention  •  he 
found  her  general  health  very  good,  there  being 
no  remains  of  the  effects  of  her  cold,  except  her 
dumbness.    By  a  particular  application  of  leeches 
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and  the  use  of  moxa,  at  different  times,  applied 
upon  the  shoulder  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  she 
gradually  recovered  the  powers  of  speech,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  M.  Dubois 
remarks,  that  the  first  words  she  uttered  were 
papa  and  mamma ;  and  he  further  informs  us,  en 
passant,  that  when  she  put  out  he?'  tongue,  the 
impression  of  the  molar  and  canine  teeth,  were  to 
be  seen  on  its  edges.  This  case,  it  seems,  M. 
Dubois  would  consider  as  one  of  the  paralysis  of 
the  organs  of  articulation ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks,  which  he  must  mean, 
although  he  does  not  specify  them ;  which  he 
seems  to  infer  in  part,  from  the  dumbness,  and 
from  the  prints  of  the  teeth  on  the  tongue.  But 
these  I  would  attribute  to  the  disuse  of  that 
organ  ;  as  it  is  plain  that  if  it  were  paralysed,  the 
patient  would  not  have  been  able  to  thrust  it  out 
for  inspection. 

This  opinion  of  M.  Dubois,  I  saw  also  stated 
in  other  writers,  but  what  I  have  said,  is  I  think, 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  it;  and  although  there 
possibly  may  be  cases  of  dumbness,  that  is  to  say, 
absence  of  speech,  though  not  of  voice,  arising  from 
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lingual  paralysis ;  yet  I  would  consider  this  as  one 
arising  from  that  of  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  chordae  tendinee,  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
larynx,  which  as  I  have  said  before,  are  in  effect, 
the  organs  of  voice, — those  of  speech  being  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  This  latter  opinion  receives 
confirmation  from  M.  Dubois  also  mentioning, 
that  when  his  patient  attempted  to  laugh,  the 
sound  was  just  the  same,  as  a  strong  sibillation. 
So,  in  like  manner,  we  may  blow  through  the 
tubes  of  clarionets,  flageolets,  or  hautboys,  or  the 
chanters  of  bag-pipes,  if  the  reeds  are  not  in 
order,  without  producing  any  sound.  1  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  clear  in  my  illustrations  as  I  could 
wish,  as  they  infer  some  previous  knowledge  in 
the  reader,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  voice, 
and  of  wind-instruments,  and  which  knowledge, 
if  he  do  not  possess  it,  he  must  seek  in  some 
physiological  work  ;  as  a  proper  consideration  of 
it,  would  take  up  the  room  which  must  be  appro- 
priated to  other  subjects.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  have  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  insert- 
ing many  interesting  observations  on  the  other 
affections  of  speech,  beside  stuttering. 

e  2 
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Monsieur  Jadelot,  physician  to  the  sickchildrens' 
hospital  in  Paris,*  relates  that  he  has  cured  by 
means  of  galvanism,  aphonia  or  voicelessness, 
arising  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  As  the 
particulars  of  the  case  are  not  given,  I  cannot 
criticise :  but  if  paralysis  of  this  kind  existed,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  patient  was  to  swallow  his 
food  ;  of  course  he  might  have  been  fed  by  means 
of  a  tube.  These  extraordinary  cases,  should 
always  be  given  along  with  their  symptoms,  that 
one  might  judge  whether  the  inferences  bestowing 
the  name  were  correct  or  not.  A  mere  name  is 
nothing,  and  is  frequently  as  fallacious  as  a  mere 
theory,  as  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fact ; 
but  it  may  be  just  as  baseless,  as  they  are  neither 
of  them  facts,  but  merely  supposed  consequences 
from  facts,  depending  for  their  correctness  on  the 
soundness  of  judgment  of  their  authors.  We 
might,  indeed,  suppose  the  co-existence  of  para- 

*  This  is  one  of  the  very  many  benevolent  institutions,  with  which 
the  French  capital  is  provided,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other 
to  the  same  extent.  Certainly  in  some  countries  in  which  I  have  been, 
the  public  money  might  be  nearly  with  as  much  benefit  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  this  kind,  as  to  those  which  it  is  actually  applied  to. 
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lysis  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  voice,  but  fact- 
less  suppositions  are  worse  than  useless. 

But  the  reverse  of  stammering  sometimes  takes 
place,  of  which,  though  not  exactly  in  point,  I 
shall  relate  a  very  curious  instance,  as  recorded 
by  the  venerable  and  respectable  Doctor  Portal. 

In  the  year  1779,  there  was  a  woman,  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  veiy  thin,  of  a  fiery  and  irri- 
table temper,  who  came  to  this  physician,  in  order 
to  communicate  a  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
her  voice,  which  was  such,  that  she  was  unable  to 
make  it  obey  the  dictates  of  her  will.  She  made 
several  fruitless  efforts  for  some  minutes  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  speech ;  but  when  once  she  had 
commenced  her  monologue,  she  found  it  exces- 
sively difficult  to  hold  her  tongue,  physically 
speaking.  She  often  spoke  and  uttered  the  most 
extraordinary  noises,  without  in  the  least  wishing 
it ;  and  almost  always,  when  occupied  with  any 
idea,  she  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from 
expressing  it  viva-voce.  But  in  this  case,  in 
place  of  those  sounds,  however  monotonous, 
which  are  used  in  conversation,  she  uttered  none 
but  excessively  discordant  ones,  passing  from  tm? 
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most  acute  to  the  most  grave  tones,  with  more  or 
less  volubility,  often  with  continuous  intermediate 
sound,  which  gave  her  voice  at  one  time  the  re- 
semblance of  a  dog  barking,  and  at  another  of  a 
wolf  howling.    In  the  village  where  she  lived, 
they  imagined  that  she  was  a  sorceress ;  and 
whether  from  this  belief,  or  from  the  circumstance 
of  her   uttering  her   customary  sounds  in  the 
church,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  thought  proper  to 
forbid  her  the  entrance.     This  poor  creature, 
overwhelmed  with   affliction,  came   to  consult 
Doctor  Portal,  to  whom  she  could  not  at  first 
address  a  single  word.    Some  instants  afterwards 
having  made  efforts  to  break  silence,  she  com- 
menced speaking,  but  in  a  manner  so  strange, 
raising  and  lowering  her  voice  in  so  diversified 
and  rapid  a  manner,  that  the  sounds  she  produced 
were  most  discordant.    During  five'  or  six  days, 
which  she  remained  at  Paris,  this  physician  saw 
enough  to  convince  him,  that  she  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  her  reason,  and  that  she  was 
guilty  of  no  fraudulent  deception.   He  judged  that 
her  malady  was  the  result  of  a  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  speech  and  voice,  and  prescribed 
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the  long-continued  use  of  emollient  draughts, 
baths,  boluses,  and  anti-spasmodic  potions.  This 
treatment  being  rigorously  pursued  during  several 
months,  her  voice  became  more  regular,  and 
ultimately  recovered  its  pristine  condition. 

If  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  extraordinary 
case,  had  lived  in  the  good  old  times,  or  even  at 
the  present  day  in  some  parts  of  England,  which 
might  be  mentioned,  she  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  undeniable  instance  of  demoniacism, 
and  if  not  burned  or  drowned,  would  have  run 
eminent  danger  of  being  pricked  to  death  by 
needles  and  pins,  or  otherwise  lacerated  in  both 
mind  and  body. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  the  organs  of  speech 
are  subject  to  a  sympathy  with  many  other  dis- 
eased actions  of  the  body,  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  are  frequently  an  unerring  index  ;  or 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Bichat,  the 
organs  of  speech  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  laws,  in  common  with  all  the  other  parts 
which  are  endowed  with  animal  life,  and  hence 
are  subject  to  many  varieties  of  vicious  or  diseased 
action,  including  stammering  among  the  rest.  In 
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primitive  irritations  oi'  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
or  when  those  irritations  are  sympathetic  of 
lesions  of  the  other  viscera,  as  in  the  affections 
hitherto  denominated  adynamic,  and  typhus  fevers, 
&c,  it.  is  by  means  of  the  vocal  organs  that  the 
patient  discovers  his  delirium,  and  according  as 
he  either  is  taciturn  or  outrageous,  he  pronounces 
his  words  low  and  feebly,  or  with  energy  and 
violence; — a  hesitation,  or  stammering,  forewarn- 
ing death,  is  frequently  produced  by  these  affec- 
tions towards  their  close. 

Apoplexy,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  hys- 
teria, tetanos,  angina  pectoris,  aneurisms  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  and  hydrophobia,  all 
produce  more  or  less  stammering ;  but  unless 
when  occasioned  by  the  first  disease  mentioned, 
and  one  or  two  others,  seldom  continue  long. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  especially 
of  the  cardiac  portion,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
viscera  ;  of  the  diaphragm,  and  its  pleuritic  inves- 
titure, frequently  occasion  stuttering,  from  the 
great  aggravation  of  pain  which  is  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  muscles  actuating  the  organs 
of  speech.    We  are  also  informed  by  some,  that 
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the  irritation  determined  by  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal  occasionally  produces,  not  only 
stammering,  but  actual  dumbness.  But  although 
in  dysentery  and  puerperal  fever,  the  voice 
becomes  exceedingly  low  and  plaintive,  I  never 
saw  an  instance  of  either  of  the  above  supervening. 
It  may  indeed  happen,  that  the  brain  sympathi- 
sing with,  and  irritated  by,  derangement  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  may  produce  symptomatic 
pselli sinus,  or  aggravate  it,  when  previously  exist- 
ing as  a  vicious  habit  only. 

Besides  the  above  causes  of  sympathetic  or 
symptomatic  stuttering,  there  are  others,  such  as 
child-bearing,  &c,  which  I  have  not  enumerated  ; 
but  the  affection  is  so  little  constant  in  these,  at 
least  idiopathically  speaking,  that  I  am  more 
inclined  to  suppose  it  arising  from  some  other  con- 
curring cause.  It  is  very  possible  too,  that  I  may 
have  omitted  some  causes,  which  are  occasionally 
occurring,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  can  be 
very  few. 

Doctor  Voisin  is  of  opinion,  that  stuttering  is 
more  sensible  in  the  morning,  when  awaking 
from  sleep,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but 
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although  he  may  have  had  personal  experience  of 
what  he  affirms,  yet  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
so,  as  the  reasons  which  he  offers,  seem  any 
thing  but  conclusive.  I  should  think  it  much 
more  probable,  that  the  difference  which  he 
asserts,  was  more  imaginary  than  any  thing  else  ; 
but  if  not  so,  was  peculiar  to  him  :  at  least,  among 
the  many  stammerers  whom  I  have  known,  I 
never  perceived  any  difference  produced  in  the 
affection,  by  the  time  of  the  day  ;  and  this  I  think 
will  be  pretty  evident,  upon  considering  the  expla- 
nations which  I  have  given. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  to  every 
one,  —  the  extreme  comparative  facility  which 
stammerers  find  in  singing,  and,  occasionally  in 
rehearsing, — to  which  may  be  added  in  reciting. 
In  these  cases,  a  multitude  of  suppositions  have 
been  imagined,  to  account  for  the  difference ; 
almost  all  of  which  are  equally  absurd.  The 
only  one  that  can  be  attended  to,  is  that  wherein 
it  is  stated,  that  the  stutterer  not  being  confused 
with  the  mental  exercise  of  combining  ideas  and 
phrases,  is  able  to  repeat  what  he  says  from 
recollection,   and,   consequently,   to  apply  his 
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almost  undivided  attention  to  his  delivery.  But 
the  true  and  only  reason  is  the  following,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
explanation  that  I  have  already  given  of  the  true 
nature  of  stuttering,    and  which  it  is  almost 
superfluous  that  I  should  point  out  to  the  reader. 
It  is,  that  during  singing,  stutterers,  like  other 
people,  accumulate  as  much  air  as  their  lungs  are 
capable  of  containing,  before  they  commence  ;  or, 
in  other  and  plainer  words,  they  expire  their 
breath  strongly  during  the  whole  time  they  are 
engaged  in  singing.    Of  this  they  are  not  sen- 
sible, neither  are  the  wondering  bystanders  who 
behold  them.    In  recitative  this  takes  place,  I 
conceive,  in  a  less  degree  than  during  singing  ; 
and,  in  declamation,  in  a  still  less  one  than  in 
recitative ;  this  being  the  probable  order  of  suc- 
cession,—  I  say  probable,  for  although  singing 
comes  first,  yet  my  experience  does  not  enable  me 
to  say  with  certainty,  which  of  the  other  two 
takes  the  precedence,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  of  very 
much  consequence  to  know.     Of  the  existing 
explanations  of  this  circumstance,  I  shall  give 
one  as  a  sample,  that  the  reader  may  see  how 
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baseless  they  are.  The  continual  and  peculiar 
care  which  stutterers  employ  to  exercise  the 
agents  of  articulation,  facilitates  the  action  of  the 
latter,  and  diminishes  stuttering,  enabling  them 
to  compete  in  quickness  with  the  cerebral  irradia- 
tions ;  so  that  if  the  vehement  and  explosive 
passions,  which  lay  hold  of  stammerers,  momen- 
tarily cause  their  ailment  to  disappear,  that  is 
owing  to  the  lively  and  unaccustomed  shock 
which  all  the  muscles  receive  from  them,  and, 
consequently,  those  of  the  tongue  in  particular, 
which 'puts  them  in  a  harmonious  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  affections  of  the  soul. 
So  women,  who  think  rapidly,  but  who  have  also 
received  from  nature  a  pronunciation  so  quick 
and  pliable,  that  they  shew  themselves  capable 
of  the  greatest  possible  volubility  of  words,  stut- 
ter, as  is  well  known,  but  very  rarely.  But, 
indeed,  when  the  primary  affection  is  misunder- 
stood, it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  erect  a 
plausible  explanation  of  its  consequences. 

M.  Voisin  remarks,  that  if  he  can  believe  his 
own  daily  observations  on  himself,  sudden  vicis- 
situdes   of  temperature    augment  stammering. 
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And  furthermore  he  affirms,  that,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  he  was  able  to  judge  of 
approaching  changes  of  weather  by  the  embar- 
rassment which  he  experienced  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  almost  every  case,  his  predic- 
tions were  justified  by  the  event.  I  am,  however, 
given  to  think,  that  his  observations  were  more 
imaginary  than  real,  for  three  reasons :  first, 
from  the  habit  people  have  of  connecting  things 
of  importance  with  themselves,  if  possible ;  se- 
cond, from  the  circumstance,  that  the  weather 
never  remains  long  in  the  same  condition ;  and 
third,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  ordinary 
cause  of  the  complaint;  and,  besides  all  this, 
he  does  not  seem  to  make  his  assertion  with 
confidence. 

In  depriving  man,  more  or  less,  of  the  complete 
power  of  speech  (to  quote  the  expressions  of 
Rullier),  stuttering  may,  according  to  its  degree 
of  intensity,  impede  the  developement  of  his 
faculties,  paralyse  his  means,  and  deprive  him  of 

the  majority  of  the  advantages  of  social  life;  so, 
he  rightly  remarks,  it  becomes  then  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  every  available  means  to 
combat  it. 
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I  shall  now  enter  into  a  few  observations  on 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  have  been  emitted 
on  the  immediate  cause  of  what  I  have  designated 
by  the  name  of  stuttering,  not  so  much  in  con- 
sideration of  any  worth  they  may  possess,  but 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  those  which  have 
been  already  announced  and  explained ;  and, 
considering  that  different  writers,  Rullier  for 
instance,  have  admitted  that  idiopathic,  or  habi- 
tual stuttering  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence, 
by  an  immense  majority  of  instances,  and  that 
the  organs  of  stutterers,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
far  from  presenting  any  lesions  of  structure,  are 
frequently  remai'kable  for  their  perfect  soundness 
and  integrity  of  conformation,  both  of  voice  and 
speech.  And  the  same  writer,  as  an  argument 
against  the  supposition  of  sympathetic  stut- 
tering being  the  most  frequent,  remarks,  that  as 
the  alleged  causes  are  all  physical,  and  neces- 
sarily acting  essentially  in  one  invariable  and 
mechanical  manner,  they  are  not  alone  sufficient 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  of  the  continual  series 
of  varieties  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  stut- 
tering, according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  especially 
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to  the  majority  of  the  existing  moral  affections. 
He  then  goes  on  to  ask,  what  are  the  true  causes 
of  stuttering — such  as  form  the  character  of  this 
affection,  and  which  may  naturally  explain  its 
different  phenomena  ?  and  afterwards  remarks  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  remounting  to  the  formation  of  speech  and 
voice,  in  the  physiological  state,  let  us  recall  to 
mind,  that  the  latter,  placed  under  the  immediate 
and  necessary  influence  of  the  brain,  finds  its 
source  in  the  irradiation  emanating  from  this 
centre,  and  transmitted  by  the  cerebral  nerves  to 
the  muscles,  of  which  the  voluntary  motions,  so 
varied  and  diversified,  concur  ;  whether  it  be  in 
producing  primitive  voice  in  the  larynx, — whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  ulterior  modifications,  which 
transform  by  the  aid  of  articulation  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mouth,  voice  into  speech : 
so,  in  this  series  of  actions  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  language,  which  of  them  is  it  to 
which  we  must  attribute  the*  vice  constituting 
stuttering  ? 

The  majority  of  authors  have  had  recourse,  for 
explanation,  to  a  state  of  debility,  or  weakness  in 
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the  action  of  the  muscles  employed  in  articula- 
tion, and  notably  in  those  of  the  tongue.  Sau- 
vages,  in  placing  stuttering  among  the  dyscinesise, 
seems  to  have  embraced  this  opinion.  M.  Itard, 
who  seems  equally  to  have  adopted  it,  believes 
that  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  analogy  which 
appears  to  him  to  exist  between  true  stuttering, 
and  that  species  of  hesitation  which  is  observed 
during  intoxication,  or  the  precursory  symptoms 
of  apoplexy,  affections  that  very  evidently  dimi- 
nish muscular  force.  But  how  reconcile  this 
idea  with  the  extreme  facility  with  which  stut- 
terers execute  all  possible  motions  with  their 
tongue  and  lips  ?  How  make  it  square  with 
that  convulsive,  or  spasmodic-like  condition, 
which  is  presented  in  stuttering  by  all  the  organs 
of  the  voice,  a  character  which  does  not  permit 
us  to  approximate  this  affection  with  asthenic 
stuttering,  a  symptom  of  ebriety  or  cerebral  con- 
gestion ?  Finally,  let  us  further  add,  that  what 
we  know  of  the  average  influence  of  advanced 
age ;  which,  while  it  very  sensibly  lessens  the 
energy  of  muscular  action,  does  not  the  less,  in 
most  cases,  procure  the  spontaneous  cure  of  stut- 
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tering,  will  hardly  permit  us  to  dwell  further  on 
the  idea  which  we  combat. 

Doctor  Rullier  having  thus  successfully  com- 
bated the  idea  of  supposing,  that  stammering  was 
a  consequence  of  weakened  muscular  action,  pro- 
ceeds to  embody  his  own  explanation  ;  to  which 
we  would  now  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

Others,  in  favour  of  whose  opinions  we  range 
ourselves  (it  is  Dr.  R.  who  speaks),  refer  the 
cause  of  stuttering  to  a  higher  source,  and  place 
it  not  in  the  vocal  muscles, — not  in  the  nerves 
which  animate  them, — but  even  in  the  brain 
itself.  The  reasons  which  support  this  idea  are, 
that  in  the  ordinary  physiological  state,  the  phe- 
nomena of  voice  and  of  speech  are  in  a  constant 
ratio  C rapport )  with  the  different  degrees  of 
cerebral  excitation,  and  always  correspond,  as  to 
their  precision  and  facility,  with  the  energy  of 
the  sentiments,  and  the  lucidness  of  the  ideas. 
We  know,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  the 
more  or  less  existence  of  cerebral  excitation  has 
upon  our  language  an  influence  so  marked,  that 
our  ready  words  either  gush,  as  out  of  a  plenteous 
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source  ;  or,  dragging  themselves  along  with  slow- 
ness and  difficulty,  fully  attest  the  labour  which 
they  cost  the  understanding.     Now,  what  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  analogous  and  marked 
influence  of  the  different  affections  of  the  soul, 
sedative  or  the  contrary,  from  the  nervo-cerebral 
centre,  as  fear,  timidity,  confidence,  anger,  impa- 
tience, &c,  upon  the  phenomena  of  stuttering, 
prove,  that  the  latter  flows  from  the  same  source  ; 
and  should  henceforth  be  referred  to  some  modi- 
fication of  cerebral  action.    But  in  what  does 
this  modification  consist  ?    Without  pretending 
to  explain  it,  perhaps  we  may  hazard  the  follow- 
ing conjecture.    In  the  stutterer,  the  cerebral  irra- 
diation which  follows  thought,  and  becomes  the 
principle  for  putting  in  action  the  muscles  neces- 
sary for  the  oral  expression  of  ideas,  rushes  forth 
with  such  impetuosity,  and  reproduces  itself  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  oversteps  the  measure  of 
mobility  possessed  by  the  agents  of  articulation. 
Henceforth,  the  latter,  suffocated  as  it  were  by 
this  accumulation  of  the  ordinary  exciting  cause 
of  their  motions,  fall  into  that  state  of  spasmodic 
immobility  and  of  convulsive  shocks,  which  cha- 
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racterises  stammering,  and  which  have  been 
already  noted  in  the  exposition  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  affection.  According  to  this  conjecture, 
hesitation  of  the  tongue  can  be  only  a  debility, 
purely  relative,  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  re- 
sulting from  a  defect  of  the  relation  established 
between  the  exuberance  of  thought,  the  conco- 
mitant quickness  of  the  cerebral  irradiation  which 
♦  corresponds  with  them,  and  the  possible  quickness 
of  the  successive  and  varied  motions,  capable  of 
expressing  ideas  by  speech.  We  shall  observe, 
besides,  as  serving  to  substantiate  the  hypothesis 
which  we  present,  that  the  majority  of  stutterers 
are  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  petulance  of  their  character ; 
that,  as  advancing  age  by  degrees  blunts  the  spur 
of  their  imagination,  and  ripens  their  intellect; 
they  cease  to  stutter ;  and  that  their  stuttering 
singularly  diminishes,  -or  altogether  vanishes 
when  the  patient,  freed  from  the  cost  of  thought, 
makes  a  simple  appeal  to  his  memory,  of  which 
the  fidelity  serves  him  in  the  recitation  of  a  dis- 
course, of  a  song  which  he  adapts  to  music,  or 
of  verses  which  he  declaims  .  that  the  incessant 
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care  which  stutterers  take  in  exercising  the  organs 
of  speech,  diminishes  their  malady,  and  facilitates 
the  action  of  their  organs,  enabling  them  to  put 
their  quickness  in  equilibrium,  with  that  of  the 
cerebral  irradiation,  &c. 

I  imagine,  I  have  given  enough  of  this  ;  but 
so  much  I  was  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to  afford 
a  clear  idea  of  the  theories  hitherto,  and  still  held 
by  most,  on  the  subject  of  habitual  stammering; 
and  which  I  thought  it  best  to  do  in  the  words  of 
a  partizan  ;  at  least,  I  have  translated  them  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  force  and  precision,  of 
which  I  was  master ;  and  in  such  terms,  as  the 
author  would  probably  have  used,  if  writing  in 
the  English  language. 

When  the  reader  has  informed  himself  of  the 
true  theory,  which  I  have  so  often  explained,  he 
will  be  able  to  refute  the  preceding  observations 
himself;  but  they  are  nevertheless  such  as  the 
greatest  men  in  the  medical  profession  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  until  the  present  day ; 
at  least,  those  among  them,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  thinking  and  expressing  their  ideas  on 
the  subject.     But,  even  independent  of  their 
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incompatibility,  the  accompanying  theory  is  in 
itself,  logically  incorrect ;  as  it  assumes,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  that  the  volitions  of 
the  will,  or  what  the  author  phrases  the  cerebral 
irradiations,  rush  forth  with  such  impetuosity 
{jaillit  avec  une  telle  impetuosite),  that  like  fleet 
horses  in  the  chase,  they  leave  all  the  unfortunate 
muscles  far,  far  behind.  But  when  age  reduces 
their  speed,  and  increases  that  of  their  discom- 
fited antagonists,  they  are  reined  in  a  little,  and 
then  the  irradiations,  and  the  muscles  jog  on 
sociably  together,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  means 
which  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering ;  which  part,  although  the  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  of  my  undertaking,  could  not  be 
entered  into,  until  I  had  given  a  preliminary 
notice  of  the  exact  nature  of  stammering,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  affections  with  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  confounded.  And  not  only 
this,  but  also  shewn  the  exact  source  of  its  origin  ; 
and  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  all  the  explanations 
which  have  been  offered,  up  to  the  present  day. 
Of  course,  I  am  to  be  understood,  as  speaking  of 
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habitual  psellismus ;  and  not  of  those  compara- 
tively rare  varieties,  which  are  at  once  the 
consequence,  and  the  index  of  different  organic 
lesions. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  psellismus,  arising  from 
these  sources,  I  must  inform  the  reader,'  that  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  consideration  of  the 
diseases  themselves ;  and  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  address  himself  to  the  cure  of  the.  symptoms 
alone.    The  discussion  of  these,  however,  in  this 
tract,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  ;  as  any  one, 
desirous  of  information   on   the  subject,  may 
obtain  it  from  any  of  the  many  elementary  works 
on  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and,  as  I  have 
nothing  new  to  advance  on  this  head,  I  shall  at 
once  pass  on  to  the  means  of  cure,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  psellismus  has  enabled 
me  to  provide ;  contrasting  them,  however,  with 
the  abortive  ones,  which  have  at  different  times 
been  promulgated,  and  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
short  but  necessary  exposition.     These  latter, 
however,  are  as  discordant  in  their  nature,  and  so 
various  and  contradictory  to  each  other,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  which  to  begin  with. 
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When  stuttering  is  the  result  of  any  form  of 
mental  action,  such  as  fear,  anger,  joy,  surprise, 
excessive  timidity,  or  respect ;  it  may  happen  to 
any  one ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe,  that  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  not  repeatedly,  in  the 
course  of  life,  experienced  it  from  some  one 
of  these  sources  ;  which  act,  from  so  confusing  the 
mind  as  to  disenable  it,  more  or  less,  from  exe- 
cuting those  volitions  necessary  to  actuate  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  voice  and  speech.  But 
this,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  not  alone  the  case 
with  these  muscles ;  for  any  action  of  which  they 
are  capable,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  may  be  for 
a  time  suspended  from  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes. 

When  stammering,  begotten  in  this  way,  is  only 
occasional,  it  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  when 
the  mind  of  the  individual  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  easily  acted  upon,  so  as  to  produce  that  con- 
dition of  it  which  occasions  stammering,  it  be- 
comes a  great  evil.  The  immediate  cause  of 
stammering  in  this  case  is,  however,  just  the 
same  as  when  it  is  in  the  habitual  form;  the 
patient  does  not  expire  his  breath,  or  inhale  air, 
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for  that  purpose ;  he  does  not  produce  voice,  nor 
does  he  articulate  words.  But  stammering,  in  this 
case,  not  having  become  a  habit,  we  must  consi- 
der it  merely  as  symptomatic,  or  indicative  of  the 
particular  frame  of  mind  of  the  individual  affected. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  when  it  is  symptomatic 
of  organic  lesion,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  give  up 
our  attention  to  the  mere  affection  alone ;  which 
would  be  just  as  absurd  as,  when  instructing  a 
musical  tyro,  to  give  up  our  care  to  the  position 
of  the  hand  alone,  when  the  mind  was  ignorant 
of  the  art ;  but,  in  the  case  of  habitual  stam- 
mering, the  habit  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
skilful  nmsician  attempting  to  play  on  a  violin 
(nothing  sensible  of  his  error),  without  using  his 
bow.    This  is  obviously  absurd  and  impossible ; 
but  I  merely  desire  the  reader  to  imagine  it,  in 
order  to   conceive  more  readily  the  difference 
which  I  wish  to  express.    The  cure,  in  this  in- 
stance, will  fall  within  the  province  of  the  mora- 
list, the  rhetorician,  or  the  metaphysician,  as  the 
case  may  be, —  remembering,  while  removing  the 
cause,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mere  habitual 
stammering,  although  at  first  only  symptomatic. 
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It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enter  into  a  long 
disquisition  on  the  ways  in  which  stammering, 
produced  from  the  above  cause,  presents  itself. 
Sometimes  the  orator,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course, is  stopped  for  want  of  matter ;  or  the  divine 
in  the  pulpit,  by  some  difficulty  in  his  subject, 
which  he  had  overlooked  in  the  composition  of 
his  sermon.  In  these  cases,  the  parties,  !if  inex- 
perienced, begin  to  stammer,  sometimes  by  way  of 
gaining  time, —  to  think  where  to  strike,  as  the 
smith  who  beats  the  anvil,  and  sometimes  invo- 
luntarily. But  experienced  craftsmen  seldom 
fall  into  such  predicaments,  as  these  have  gene- 
rally a  number  of  hacknied,  meaningless  phrases, 
which  they  have  always  at  hand,  and  which  serve 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  discourse. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  general  rules 
on  this  subject,  as  each  must  be  fitted  to  the 
particular  case  in  which  it  is  required  ;  but,  to  the 
orator,  practice,  and  above  all  things  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with,  and  lucidness  of  order  in,  his 
subject,  together  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  he  speaks,  will  enable  him 
to  execute  all  his  purposes  without  stammering ; 
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and,  as  to  cases  of  every-day  life,  the  conviction 
of  the  utter  nothingness  and  futility  of  all  human 
distinctions,  save  intellectual  ones,  and  the  pos- 
session of  moral  integrity,  self-possession,  and 
stedfastness  of  purpose,  will,  the  influence  of 
some  passions  apart,  which  must,  I  think,  always 
more  or  less  affect  the  human  soul,  enable  every 
man,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  he  may  be 
placed,  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  uses  to  which 
language  may  be  applied  with  facility. 

According  to  some,  as  Timeus,  we  are  informed, 
that  stuttering  may  be  cured  through  the  ope- 
ration or  intervention  of  certain  diseases ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  a  child,  twelve  years  of  age, 
ceases  to  present  any  impediment  in  his  speech 
if  he  have  experienced  a  quotidean  fever.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that 
although  the  cessation  of  both  may  be  co-existent, 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  cure 
of  the  disease  and  its  alleged  cause. 

Having  now  mentioned  the  means  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  for  the  removal  of  psellismus,  whether 
symptomatic  of  organic,  or  structural  lesion  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  the  temporary  conse- 
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quence  of  any  passion,  either  by  pointing  them 

out  myself,  or  referring  the  reader  to  the  necessary 

source  of  information  ;  I  shall  proceed  to  instance 

the  different  methods  which  have  hitherto  been 

considered  available  in  the  treatment  of  habitual 

psellismus ;  and  next,  the  only  true  and  successful 

one,  which  is  the  result  of  my  knowledge  of  its 

real  nature  and  cause. 

The  Demosthenic  method  seems,  of  all  others, 

to  have  been  the  greatest  favourite  with  mankind, 

since  the  time  of  the  celebrated  orator,  from  whom 

it  has  its  name  ;  so  fascinating  is  the  sanction  of 

v 

great  authorities,  that  this  method  has  been  ad- 
vised by  writers  and  practitioners  in  almost  every 
form  of  impediment  of  speech,  whether  resem- 
bling or  not,  any  one  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  Demosthenes  is  supposed,  by  different 
authors,  to  have  been  affected.  We  are  told  by  his 
biographer,  that  in  order  to  remove  the  weakness, 
or  stammering  of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth,  and  corrected  the  distortion  of  his 
features  by  looking  in  a  mirror.  To  these  means, 
he  added  the  practice  of  running  up  the  steep 
sides  of  hills,  or  of  declaiming  by  the  shores  of 
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the  sea,  when  its  waters  were  agitated  by  tem- 
pests. The  latter  means  would  certainly  augment 
his  powers  of  respiration;  but  would  have  no 
more  effect  in  removing  stuttering  than  the  absurd 
methods  previously  mentioned.    If,  indeed,  it  so 
happened,   that  he  was  affected  with  habitual 
stammering,  which  is  not  clearly  stated  by  his 
biographer,  I  would  attribute  his  cure  to  a  mere 
accidental  reversal  of  the  cause.    It  is  true,  we 
are  informed,  that  Demosthenes  took  lessons  in 
recitation  from  Satyrus,  a  Grecian  comedian,  of 
considerable  eminence.    If  then,  as  at  the  present 
day  (and  it  seems  highly  probable),  the  verses 
of  the  different  comic  and  tragic  writers  were 
uttered  with  strong  expirations,  I  would  at  once 
attribute  the  cure  performed,  to  these  lessons  of 
Satyrus,  and  not  to  the  methods  said  to  be 
practised  by  Demosthenes  himself.    How  could 
they,  in  fact,  produce  any  such  consequence,  as 
they  were  not  at  all  calculated  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.    But  a  cure,  written  in  Greek, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  superior  to  one  mentioned 
in  any  other  language,  especially  when  it  had 
been  used  by  a  Demosthenes.    So  people  ever 
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since,  without  once  doubting  whether  Plutarch's 
statement  were  correct  or  not,  have  attributed 
such  practices  to  Demosthenes,  and  such  conse- 
quences as  a  necessary  result,  without  ever  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  whether  the  circumstances  alleged 
might  not  have  been  merely  co-existent,  in  place 
of  being  a  cause  or  consequence  one  of  another. 
Several  writers,  aud  among  others,  Rullier,  and 
Itard,  and  Voisin,  already  quoted,  recommend 
these  very  rational  means  (ces  moyens  tres  ra- 
tionels),  heretofore  used  by  Demosthenes,  to  be 
put  in  practice  at  the  present  day.  And  the 
latter  says,  he  can  recommend  them  from  his  own 
experience,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  cured  him.  In  fact,  says  he,  we 
may  very  easily  conceive  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  singular  means  (i.  e.  the 
practice  of  speaking  with  pebbles  in  the  mouth). 
The  pebbles  filling  the  buccal  cavity  add  a  new 
obstacle  to  the  pronunciation,  opposing  themselves, 
as  mechanical  bodies,  to  the  free  motions  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and,  consequently,  occasion 
much  more  considerable  efforts  than  if  the  patient 
had  only  to  struggle  against  a  natural  impedi- 
ment. 
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These  prodigious  efforts,  resulting  from  a  lively 
cerebral  excitation  and  firm  resolution,  terminate, 
by  causing  the  muscles  of  these  parts  to  acquire 
a  strength  superior  to  what  less  violent  exercises 
would  have  given  them. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  preceding  will,  I 
think,  satisfy  the  reader,  without  attempting  a 
formal  refutation  of  what  indeed  conveys  no 
definite  meaning. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  pebbles  being  found 
rather  troublesome  to  use  (the  patients  occasion- 
ally swallowing  them  I  suppose),  M.  Itard,  with 
laudable  sagacity,  and  the  greatest  ingenuity, 
invented  an  instrument  combining  all  their  good 
effects  without  their  drawbacks ;  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  gold  or  platina  fork,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  placed  in  the  concave  centre  of  a  flat 
short  stalk,  of  the  same  metal,  and  applied  by  its 
convex  surface  to  the  cavity  of  the  alveolar  arch 
of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fork,  placed  horizontally, 
close  to  the  frcenum  linguae,  receives  it  in  its 
bifurcation,  and  supports  itself  by  the  extremities 
of  its  two  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  small 
button,  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
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in  the  retiring  angle,  which  it  forms  with  the 
superior  parietes  of  the  mouth. 

The  effect  of  this  instrument,  says  M.  Itard,  is 
to  give  to  the  voice  the  obscure  and  confused 
sound,  which  it  has  in  persons  in  whom  the  roof 
of  the  palate  has  been  divided  by  any  cause.  It 
renders  the  articulation  of  sounds  difficult ;  and 
M.  Itard  says,  prevents  them  from  being  repeated. 
Furthermore,  says  he,  in  order  that  it  may  pro- 
duce all  the  good  effects  which  we  may  expect, 
it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  its  place,  and  only 
removed  during  meal-times  and  sleep,  and  the 
patient  must  not  speak  without  it. 

M.  Itard  informs  us,  that  he,  by  this  means, 
with  the  addition  of  medicated  gargles,  performed 
two  cures;  during  which,  one  of  the  subjects  used 
this  instrument  for  a  year  and  a  half,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  which  period,  he  did  not  even 
remove  it  to  eat ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  habit 
of  stuttering  was  considerably  diminished,  after 
eight  months  only.  I  would  not  recommend  this 
method. 

But,  although  an  instrument  of  this  kind  would 
be  useless  in  curing  stammering,  I  may  inform  the 
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reader,  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  those  cases  of  dumbness  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  the  tongue,  as  it  would  afford  a  point  of 
support  for  the  stump,  enabling  it  to  articulate  ; 
and  thus  in  some  measure,  supply  its  want  of  con- 
tiguity with  the  teeth  and  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  first  application  of  this  kind,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  celebrated  Ambroise  Pare,  in  his 
interesting  works. 

M.  Itard  also  tells  us,  that  by  means  of  a 
method  much  practised,  that  of  confiding  two 
children,  who  stuttered,  to  the  care  of  a  gover- 
ness, who  spoke  a  different  language,  he  succeeded 
in  removing  the  habit.  The  success  in  this  case, 
from  the  means  employed  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  as  equivocal  as  in  the  former ;  for  we 
are  not  told  how  long  the  children  were  under 
cure,  or  whether  advancing  age  had  not  some 
share  in  the  change.  But,  although  stammering 
might  accidentally  cease  while  learning  to  speak 
a  new  language,  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why 
it  should  do  so  ;  but  even  supposing  for  an  instant 
that  this  plan  were  efficacious,  it  would  be  almost 
always  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
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M.  Rullier,  recommends  the  burning  of  moxa 
on  the  integuments,  covering  the  os  hyodes  and 
the  larynx,  as  a  good  auxiliary  in  curing  stutter- 
ing. He  might  just  as  well  recommend  it  in  the 
case  of  a  person  learning  a  foreign  language,  or 
any  thing  else,  in  which  the  organs  of  speech  are 
concerned. 

Others  recommend  perpetual  silence,  at  least 
for  a  year,  upon  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  the 
child  would  in  that  time  forget  how  to  speak,  and 
thus  have  a  chance,  when  learning  again,  to  arti- 
culate without  impediment.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  at  once  absurd,  cruel,  and  impracticable, 
I  need  therefore  dwell  no  longer  on  it. 

Another  and  more  recent  method  has  been 
recommended,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of, 
namely,  making  the  stutterer  close  his  teeth, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  speak.  This,  I  suppose, 
was  promulgated,  merely  because  that  being  new, 
it  must  be  in  possession  of  some  efficacy.  The 
author,  whoever  he  was,  for  his  name  is  not  on 
record,  deserves  some  credit  for  his  ingenuity  in 
imagining  a  new  means  at  all,  when  so  many 
were  previously  in  existence  ;  but  this  I  believe  is 
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the  only  merit  which  can  be  awarded  to  him ; 
since,  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  disease 
under  consideration,  his  plan  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use. 

Having  now  gone  through  a  statement  of  all 
the  methods  of  cure,  which  have  at  any  time 
been  proposed,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  those 
which  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disease,  its 
nature  and  cause,  enables  me  to  point  out  with 
unerring  certainty.    And  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  assuring  the  reader,  that  habitual  stuttering, 
however  severe  and  inveterate  its  form  may  be, 
will  invariably  yield  to  his  efforts,  in  a  greater  or 
less  space  of  time,  if  he  employ  with'  constancy 
the  means  which  I  shall  dictate.    It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  desirable,  that  some  mode  of  cure 
could  be  devised,  whereby  the  patient  might  get 
rid  of  his  malady,  while  he  himself  remained 
passive  the  while  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  to  him, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages, 
that  he  can  expect  the  operation  of  no  magical 
or  mysterious  agency  in  his  favour,  as  the  quick- 
ness of  the  cure  must  depend  solely  upon  the 
earnestness  of  his  own  exertions. 
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The  majority  of  individuals  who  are  affected 
with  stammering,  will,  I  dare  say,  be  but  too 
happy  to  have  any  clew  afforded  them  by  which 
they  can,  to  a  certainty,  cure  themselves;  but 
doubtless,  among  them  there  will  be  found  some 
who  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
mode.    By  these,  a  charm,  a  hidden  nostrum  of 
some  kind,  or  a  long  journey  to  the  residence  of 
some  wonder-working  wizard,  would  probably  be 
preferred ;  but  I  can  only  tell  them,  that  if  they 
do  not  value  the  acquisition  at  the  price  at  which 
it  is  offered,  they  must  even  be  contented  to  remain 
as  they  are. 

If  the  person,  who  is  affected,  be  very  young, 
he  will  need  another  to  direct  him  and  superin- 
tend the  process ;  but,  if  not,  the  help  of  no 
second  individual  will  be  requisite.     The  main 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  and  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole  system  of  cure,  is, 
to  expire  the  breath  strongly  each  time  when 
attempting  to  speak,  the  lungs  being  previously 
filled  to  the  utmost,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reverse 
the  habit  of  stuttering,  which  is  that  of  trying 
to  speak  without  expiring  any  air. 

g  2 
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I  shall  suppose  the  patient  to  be  an  adult,  and 
desirous  of  curing  himself;  in  this  case,  let  him 
attend  to  the  following  directions.    As  it  will  be 
some  time  before  he  can  husband  the  air  of  his 
expirations,  so  as  to  say  all  he  would  wish  in  one 
breath,  he  must  not  commence  by  repeating  sen- 
tences during  each  exhalation,  but  only  simple 
monosyllabic  sounds  of  any  kind,  no  matter  in 
what  language.    This  must  however  be  prefaced 
by  the  practice  of  respiration,  or  that  Of  drawing 
long  breaths,  and  then  expelling  them  again  ;  but 
this  need  only  be  done,  when  the  patient  stutters 
very  badly,  and  when  we  would  wish  to  make 
him  acquire  a  continuous  habit  of  respiration 
with  force  and  ease.    The  practice  of  this  may 
also  precede  each  lesson  in  speaking,  which  the 
patient  prescribes  to  himself ;  and  with  the  latter, 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  organs  can 
bear  it,  without  fatigue.    During  the  intervals, 
conversation  of  any  kind  should  be  sedulously 
shunned,  until  the  cure  is  somewhat  advanced. 

The  person  having  practised  respiration  for  some 
time  (and  he  need  not  attempt  it,  unless  when 
very  badly  affected),  will  then  proceed  to  utter 
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the  different  vowels,  drawing  in  his  breath  each 
time,  before  he  attempts  to  begin,  and  then  pro- 
longing the  utterance  of  the  one  vowel,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  expiration,  or  while 
breathing  out  the  air  contained  in  his  lungs,  which 
must  be  done  with  force,  slowness,  and  equability, 
and  not  in  fits  and  starts,  or  by  jerks.  This 
effected,  taking  care  to  exhaust  the  lungs  com- 
pletely, during  the  expiration,  (I  speak  compara- 
tively) he  is  again  to  draw  in  his  breath  in  an 
equable  manner,  and  then  expire  the  name  of 
another  vowel  in  the  manner  which  has  been  just 
described — say,  in  the  order  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  This 
is  again  and  again  to  be  repeated,  until  the 
patient  is  able  to  utter  them  with  ease  and 
distinctness,  one  by  one,  during  each  expiration. 
If  however,  he  tire,  owing  to  weak  lungs,  or  any 
other  cause,  he  will  re-commence  his  exercise, 
when  sufficiently  rested,  or  at  the  next  interval  of 
leisure,  until  able  to  repeat  all  the  vowels  perfectly, 
and  in  the  manner  mentioned.  This  done,  he 
will  again  draw  in  his  breath  as  before,  and  in- 
stead of  uttering  one  vowel,  he  will  utter  two  (as 
a-e),  during  each  expiration,  sharing  the  time 
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equally  between  each.  Having  done  this  suffi- 
ciently often,  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  vowels  two 
by  two,  with  facility  and  ease,  he  will  then  try 
them  three  by  three  (as  a-e-o),  then  four  by  four 
(as  a-e-i-o),  and  five  by  five  (as  a-e-i-o-u),  in  the 
same  manner,  always  taking  care  not  to  proceed 
on  to  the  next  step,  until  he  has  perfected  himself 
in  the  first. 

The  patient,  being  now  able  to  utter  the  five 
vowels,  in  as  many  consecutive  expirations,  or 
consecutively  in  the  same  expiration,  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  proceed  a  step  further  on.  But  before 
he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  must  assure  himself  that 
he  is  perfect  in  his  exercise,  nor  let  impatience  or 
laziness  prompt  him  to  its  deficient  performance  ; 
for  he  must  consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
child  learning  to  speak,  in  order  that  he  may  the 
more  effectually  reverse  his  evil  habit ;  for  even  in 
the  most  confirmed  stutterers,  it  is  nothing  more. 
Let  the  stutterer  act  in  this  case  as  he  would  in 
any  of  the  other  concerns  of  life — having  com- 
mitted a  false  procedure ;  namely,  begin  again 
and  endeavour  to  do  better.  The  slightest 
examination  will  convince  him,  that  his  organs 
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are  the  same  as  those  of  other  men,  and  therefore 
designed  for  the  same  purposes  ;  the  more  espe- 
cially, as  he  may  perceive  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  evil  does  not  rest  in  their  structure,  but 
in  their  discordance  of  action  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

The  stutterer  may  now  proceed  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  consonants,  or  what  is  better, 
the  repetition  of  the  alphabet  at  large,  using  the 
same  precautions  as   he    did  before  with  the 
vowels,  namely,  drawing  in  his  breath  each  time 
to  the  uttermost,  and  expiring  the  word  or  name 
denoting  the  consonant ;  b,  for  instance  ; — taking 
care  to  repeat  it  again  and  again  until  he  is  able 
to  enunciate  it  perfectly,  before  preceding  to  the 
next  letter.    In  this  way,  the  whole  alphabet  is  to ' 
be  gone  over  repeatedly,  until  the  patient  can 
pronounce  the  name  of  each  letter  in  a  plain  and 
articulate  matter.    He  may  then  try  them  two  by 
two  in  a  breath  ;  then  three  by  three,  increasing 
the  number  at  intervals,  until  he  is  able  to  repeat 
the  whole  alphabet  in  one  expiration.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary ;  and  the  patient  may  limit  the 
number  to  as  many  as  he  can  readily  utter  during 
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one  expiration,  without  straining.  There  it  will 
again  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  stammerer 
must  be  careful  to  complete  each  clause  of  the 
method,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next,  as  upon 
the  perfection  with  which  he  accomplishes  the 
subordinate  parts,  must  depend  the  progress  which 
he  will  make  in  a  given  time.  A  strict  attention 
to  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  a  partial  neglect 
would  only  subject  the  essay er  to  a  subsequent 
disappointment,  and  consequently  a  re-commence* 
ment  of  the  whole  process.  It  might  also  have 
a  still  worse  effect,  namely,  that  of  weakening  his 
faith  in  the  method  here  proposed,  which  is  the 
only  possible  means  by  which  he  can  attain  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desires.  Thus,  patience  and 
-unwearying  industry  must  be  constantly  employed 
until  the  desired  change  of  habit  is  affected,  be 
the  time  long  or  short. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  patient  is  ignorant  of 
the  method  of  constructing  the  sounds  denoting 
the  names  of  more  or  less  of  the  consonants  ;  this, 
however,  is  a  defect  totally  unconnected  with 
stuttering, — but  as  this  ignorance  may  aggravate 
this  affection,  and  retard  its  removal,  I  shall  give 
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a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  letters  ;  premising,  that  any  mistakes  which  I 
may  commit  in  doing  so,  arise  from  my  not 
having  turned  my  attention,  in  a  special  manner, 
to  the  mechanism  of  utterance  :  but,  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  so  abundantly  well-known  in  general, 
and  so  copiously  treated  of  in  the  elementary 
works  on  rhetoric  or  elocution,  that  any  error 
will  be  very  immaterial ;  indeed,  I  would  not 
attempt  the  subject  at  all,  but  that  I  presume 
some  information  of  the  kind  would  be  acceptable; 
and  that  it  may,  perhaps,  save  the  reader  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  seeking  for  it  else- 
where. The  stutterer  will,  however,  do  well  to 
make  his  trials  in  the  presence  of  some  intelligent 
person,  from  whose  example  he  will  generally 
learn  sooner  than  he  will  from  any  isolated 
directions,  however  minute ;  recollecting  all  the 
while,  when  he  has  achieved  the  method  of 
putting  the  organs  into  the  proper  position  for 
uttering  the  first  consonant,  to  expire  his  breath 
tvith  force.  In  this  way  the  air,  leaving  the 
lungs,  will,  in  its  passage  through  the  trachea 
and  larynx,  receive,  or  be  endowed,  with  the  im- 
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press  or  modulation,  constituting  voice,  of  what- 
ever tone  ;  which  voice  will  afterwards,  by  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  speech  on  it,  namely,  the 
curtain  of  the  palate*,  the  palate  itself,  the 
tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips  and  the  nose,  be  so 
changed  as  to  become  speech,  as  in  the  instance 
of  a  given  consonant.    In  the  mean  time,  let  the 
reader  recollect,  that  speech  and  voice  are  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  certain  impulses,  commu- 
nicated to  a  current  of  air,  passing  through  the 
throat  and  mouth.    If  it  be  acted  upon  by  the 
organs  in  the  throat  alone,  it  is  voice ;  and  if  by 
those  in  the  mouth  also,  it  becomes  speech,  whe- 
ther it  be  evinced  in  the  form  of  a  single  letter,  or 
'  a  sentence.    But  there  are  some  sounds,  such  as 
the  interjection  O,  and,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the 
vowels,  which,  when  the  lips  and  tongue  are  put 
in  the  requisite  position,  previously,  for  each,  and 
voice  uttered,  do  not  require  any  motion  in  the 
organs  of  speech  to  accomplish  them  during  the 
transition  of  the  voice.    This,  then,  is  the  great 
distinction   between   consonantal    and  vowelic 
utterance ;   the  latter,    individually  require  no 

*  Also  called,  the  soft  palate. 
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motion  or  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  during  the  utterance  of  voice, 
whilst  the  consonants  do, —  and  why  ?  because  the 
consonants  are  the  characters  which  serve  as  the 
signs  of  the  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the 
vowels. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  I  should  mention,  that 
I  have  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding- 
pages,  that  speech  cannot  take  place  without 
voice,  which  position  I  shall  here  modify.  In 
whispering,  voice  is  not  uttered,  as  the  air,  in 
pressing  through  the  windpipe,  receives  no  im- 
pression from  the  organs  there  ;  but  then  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  organs  of  speech.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  have  said,  speech, 
independent  of  whispering,  cannot  be  performed 
without  voice. 

Before  I  commence  to  point  out  the  method  of 
forming  the  different  letters,  I  may  state,  that  my 
observations  will  principally  apply  to  the  sounds 
used  in  the  English  language.  It  will,  however, 
be  very  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to 
do  so,  to  enlarge  or  modify  them  so  as  to  suit  any 
other. 
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All  the  different  possible  manifestations  of 
language,  as  Messrs.  Fournier  Pescay,  and  Begin, 
have  well  observed,  only  consist  in  the  numerous 
changes  or  modifications  which  we  cause  the  five 
fundamental  sounds  or  vowels  to  undergo;  but  in 
my  opinion,  the  vowels  might  be  reduced  to  one 
radical  a  or  o,  which  forms  the  basis,  and  the 
origin,  of  those  sounds,  of  which  the  assemblage 
is  called  language.  So  that  in  truth,  there  is 
but  one  vowel,  a,  parting  from  which  all  vowels 
and  consonants  originate.  The  number  of  varia- 
tions of  this  elementary  sound,  are  different  in 
different  languages,  and  in  the  same  languages  at 
different  times.  The  English  language  admits 
five,  or  as  some  assert,  six  vowels  ;  the  French 
five,  although  the  Port-Royal  grammarians,  and 
some  of  the  writers  in  the  French  Encyclopcedia, 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  increase  the 
number,  in  the  first  instance  to  ten,  and  in  the 
last  to  eight.  Duclos  went  even  farther,  aug- 
menting the  number  to  seventeen.  The  Greek 
language  contains  seven  vowels ;  and  the  Romans* 
as  Martial  informs  us,  when  they  adopted  them, 
reduced  the  number,  in  the  first  instance,  to  six, 
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and  then  to  five.  But  in  truth  the  enumeration 
might  be  increased,  as  Rousseau  observes,  ad  infi- 
nitum, (or  rather  the  number  of  signs,  for  very- 
many  more  vowels  do  exist,  than  are  actually 
provided  with  them),  if  all  the  shades  of  difference 
were  accommodated  with  a  separate  character. 
In  the  French  language,  the  several  powers  of  each 
vowel,  are  marked  by  an  accent,  or  by  uniting 
it  with  another,  so  as  to  form  a  dipthong  ;  or  to 
two,  as  in  a  tripthong ;  but  in  English,  no  accents 
are  made  use  of,  and  the  dipthongs  are  very  im- 
perfect, so  that  a  foreigner  is  greatly  embarrassed 
in  learning  our  language.  The  Germans  arrive 
at  the  same  end,  by  placing  an  e,  over  an  a,  o, 
or  it. 

The  utterance  of  the  vowels  were  the  first  and 
easiest  step  which  man  took  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language,  and  he  was  prompted  to  this,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  sensa- 
tions of  either  pleasure  or  pain  ;  hence  the  origin 
of  interjections,  which  are  preserved  in  nearly 
the  same  original  form,  in  all  languages.  The 
articulation  of  consonants  came  afterwards ;  and 
as  their  utterance,  like  the  product  of  complicated 
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muscular  action,  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
resulted  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  itself,  as  a  combined  conse- 
quence of  the  powers  of  reasoning,  reflection 
and  art ;  it  is  only  in  states  of  comparatively 
advanced  society,  that  we  see  their  enunciation 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Hence, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  general  rule,  the  lan- 
guages of  most  savage  nations  are  remarkably 
liquid  and  musical.    This  I  have  found  to  be 
eminently  the  case,  in  the  many  different  lan- 
guages which  I    have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  America  and 
Africa ;  and  a  long  list  of  voyagers  and  travellers 
have  added  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 
fact.    Indeed,  I  can  fancy  that  I  now  hear  the 
Crewmen,  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
latter    continent,    sounding  in  my  ears  their 
widdy-widdy-o,     crickery-crickery-o,  adjeo-ad- 
jeo,  with  a  volubility  and  vivacity  of  utterance 
not  easily  imagined  unless  heard. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  at  once  be  evident 
why  I  commence  with  shewing  the  manner  of 
producing  the  vowels,  of  which  I  shall  take  the 
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five  most  common,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.    To  begin,  the 
first  of  these  vowels,  or  rather  voices,  and  which 
is  the  most  common  one  in  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,   and,    probably,  in  most  others,  is 
produced  by  expiring  the  air  from  the  lungs  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  force,  without  altering  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  tongue  more  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  render  the  anterior  half  of  it  some- 
what hollow,  and  with  whatever  opening  of  the 
mouth,  the  degree  of  which,  provided  it  be  not  less 
than  enough,  is  immaterial.    The  a  is  the  most 
guttural,  if  not,  in  fact,  the  only  guttural  one 
among  the  vowels.    The  e,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  common  sound  in  English,  is  produced 
by  keeping  the  teeth  and  lips  at  the  same  dis- 
tance as  when  uttering  the  a  ;  but  the  point  of 
the  tongue  is  to  be  pressed  upon  the  alveolar  arch 
of  the  lower  jaw,  or  against  the  bases  of  the 
teeth,  while  its  anterior  edges  and  surface,  except 
that  part  close  to  the  point,  are  to  be  inclined 
upwards,  or  towards  the  roof  of  the  palate,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  passage  of  the  current  of  air  out 
of  the  mouth.    The  i  is  produced  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  e,  only  the  tongue  is  approx- 
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imated  still  closer  to  the  vault  of  the  palate,  or 
roof  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the   same  thing. 
The  letter  o  is  produced  much  the  same  way  as  a, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  o  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  not  so  often  pressed  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  (this,  indeed, 
may  or  may  not  be  done  when  sounding  either 
letter),  and  that  the  lips  are  pursed  up  and  thrust 
forward,  so  as  to  present  a  kind  of  tube  for  the 
exit  of  the  breath.    U  is  produced  by  keeping 
the  lips  in  the  same  position  as  when  uttering 
o,  but  the  volume  of  air  passing  through,  is  pre- 
viously reduced,  by  pressing  the  tongue  closer  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  by  thrusting  it  for- 
ward, presenting  much  the  same  relation  in  this 
respect  as  between  a  and  e.    But  in  persons  who 
are  tongueless,  or  who  do  not  use  the  organ  in 
pronouncing  u,  the  still  further  constriction  of  the 
lips  would  probably  produce  the  same  effect. 

Some  have  imagined  that,  in  uttering  the 
vowels,  a  greater  or  less  interval  between  the 
teeth  was  necessary  for  each  ;  but,  that  this  is  not 
the  case  may  be  easily  proved,  by  placing  any 
-solid  substance  between  the  teeth,  as  the  end  of 
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a  cane,  when  it  will  be  found,  that  all  the  vowels 
may  be  uttered  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 
were  not  there. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  in  which 
the  mechanism  for  the  utterance  of  the  vowels  is 
effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed,  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  regard  to  the  consonants. 

These  are  divided  into  mutes  or  consonants, 
properly  so  called,  and  semi-vowels.  The  latter 
consist  of  m,  n,  I,  and  r,  of  which  the  two  first 
are  sometimes  called  nasal,  and  the  two  latter 
vocal.  This  distinction,  however,  is  very  imper- 
fect, as  it  excludes  ff  h,  s,  and  x,  which  are  as 
much  semi-vowels  as  those  which  have  been  first 
mentioned.  Consonants  are  also  divided  into 
guttural,  or  those  which  are  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  fauces  and  glottis,  as  h,  q,  g ; 
labial,  as  b,  p,f,  v,  w ;  dental,  as  c,  d,  t,  z;  and 
nasal,  as  m,  and  n.  But  the  preceding  division 
of  consonants,  like  the  other,  is  faulty,  inasmuch 
as  it  assumes,  from  the  epithets  by  which  each 
class  is  distinguished,  that  certain  parts  only  are 
employed  in  their  respective  formation,  which  is 
not  the  case ;  but  these  are  useful  so  far  as  they 
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give  a  general  idea  of  their  particular  origin. 
Of  the  two  divisions,  however,  if  we  admit  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  first,  it  will  be  the 
better  one.  The  semi-vowels,  then,  are  those 
consonants  in  which  certain  of  the  vowels,  while 
in  the  act  of  being  uttered,  are  interrupted  and 
modified  in  a  certain  manner  by  the  organs  of 
speech ;  the  method  of  doing  so  differing  with 
each.  Of  these,  seven  belong  to  the  letter  e,  or 
are  produced  from  it,  as^j  /,  m,  n,  s,  x,  and  but 
one  from  the  letter  a,  or  r.  In  the  mutes,  the 
mode  of  production  is  as  it  were  reversed  by  a 
kind  of  impress  effected  by  the  vocal  tube  on  the 
voice,  at  the  instant  it  is  produced,  in  a  manner 
much  more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe.  This 
class  ranks  the  following  consonants  in  its 
list,  b,  c,  d,  g,  k,  p,  q,  t,  v;  as  for  y,  z,  and 
fy,  they  are  not  letters,  properly  speaking,  but 
words  represented  by  particular  characters.  The 
y  having  at  one  time  the  power  of  i,  or  ee;  and 
at  another,  of  the  dipthong  io.  As  for  z,  it  arises 
from  a  particular  power  or  enunciation  of  the  s. 
Of  these  consonants,  b,  c,  d,  g,  p,  t,  and  v,  belong 
to  e ;  k  to  a,  and  q  to  v. 
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I  shall  now  explain  the  production  of  the  dif- 
ferent consonants,  whether  semi-vowels  or  mutes  ; 
beginning  with  the  former. 

M  is  produced  by  suddenly  closing  the  lips 
during  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  e.    It  can  be 
uttered  a  little  clearer  when  the  teeth  are  sepa- 
rated than  when  they  are  in  close  contact ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  great,  nor  does  any  thing 
interposed  between  the  lips  prove  an  impediment, 
provided  they  touch  it  on  either  side.     N  is 
formed  by  interrupting  the  voice  or  vowel  e,  by 
the  sudden  and  forcible  application  of  the  tongue 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  palate  and  the  roots 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  the  action  of  the  lips  or  teeth 
not  being  required.    These  consonants  are  called 
nasal,  because  they  reverberate  or  re-echo  through 
the  cavities  left  by  the  internals  of  the  turbinated 
bones  and  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  also  through 
the  two  antra  of  Highmore  or  malar  sinuses.  The 
articulation  of  I  appears  to  be  effected  in  much 
the  same  way  as  n,  only,  that  the  tongue  seems 
to  be  applied  in  a  larger  mass,  and  its  sides  are 
more  depressed.    The  r  is  pronounced  by  inter- 
rupting the  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  by  bringing 
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the  point  of  the  tongue  very  near  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  still  prolonging  the  sound  ;  at  least,  this 
is  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  English  language,  by 
the  better  informed  classes ;  but  in  the  lower 
classes,  to  the  north  of  England  especially,  and 
all  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  r  is  articulated 
the  same  way  as  in  all  the  continental  languages 
I  am  acquainted  with ;  namely,  by  a  more  or  less 
rapid  and  vibratory  motion  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue  against  the  palate  and  front  teeth.  In 
London,  however,  all  classes  seem  to  have  given 
up  the  use  of  this  letter,  by  common  consent, 
substituting  a  long  a  in  its  place ;  thus  helping  to 
pervert  and  destroy  the  structure  of  the  language 
by  their  absurd  affectation.  I  should  except  the 
Stage,  however,  where  the  use  of  it  is  still  for- 
tunately retained.  A  Frenchman  finds  it  very 
difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to  give  the  r 
the  soft  English  sound  ;  which  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  a  still  greater  degree  by  an  Italian, 
and  in  the  greatest  by  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
who  give  it,  what  appears  to  me,  at  least,  an 
excessively  harsh,  rude  sound. 

F  is  produced  by  interrupting  the  passage  of 
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the  sound  of  e,  by  raising  the  lower  lip  to  the 
upper,  either  quickly  or  slowly.  The  same  vowel 
commences  the  consonant  h,  which  is  formed  by 
permitting  a  very  narrow  passage  of  air  over  the 
tongue,  then  interrupting  it  suddenly  by  smacking 
the  tongue  with  force  against  the  roots  of  the  inci- 
sor teeth  and  the  front  part  of  the  palate.  We 
form  the  x  by  an  application  of  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate  and  basis 
of  the  incisors,  and  then  immediately  retiring  it  a 
very  little ;  when,  if  the  sound  be  continued,  a  sibil- 
lation  or  hissing  is  produced,  which  is  represented 
by  the  letters.  X,  however,  is  the  representative 
of  four  letters,  forming  the  word  ecks. 

To  begin  with  the  mutes, — b  and  p,  which  are 
labials,  and  the  easiest  and  soonest  pronounced  of 
all  the  consonants,  are  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  by  suddenly  opening  the 
lips.  In  b,  these  organs  appear  to  vibrate  more. 
Hence,  papa  and  baba,  also  mamma,  are  the  first 
and  sweetest  sounds  which  little  children  utter ; 
these  consonants  and  vowels  being  the  most  easy 
of  enunciation  of  all  others.  C  is  the  reverse  of 
s,  the  organs  being  placed  in  the  same  position ; 
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the  sound  of  the  letter  s,  being  suddenly  inter- 
rupted, produces  c.  V  is  very  nearly  the  reverse 
of f7  and  the  difference  is  so  very  easy  to  imagine 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  D 
very  nearly  resembles  z,  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  place  the  latter  among  the  semi-vowels,  and 
say,  that  d  was  the  reverse  of  its  termination,  at 
least.  This  letter  is,  however,  formed  by  sud- 
denly detaching  the  tongue  from  the  surface  of 
the  palate  and  incisor  teeth,  when  ejaculating  air. 
As  for  k,  it  is  formed  by  suddenly  depressing  the 
tongue  when  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
palate,  a  little  lower. 

I  have  now  described  the  mechanism  of  the 
production  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
omitting  only  w,  which  is  merely  two  u's.  They 
can  all  be  uttered,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
when  drawing  in  the  breath  ;  but,  produced  in 
this  manner,  they  have  a  hoarse  and  disagreeable 
sound.  This  indraft,  as  it  were,  of  words  or 
sounds,  is  used  occasionally,  as  before  stated,  by 
the  orator,  to  avoid  a  cessation  of  his  discourse 
when  inspiring  air.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
this  could  be  done  by  speaking  with  what  air  the 
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mouth  would  contain,  and,  in  the  meantime,  in- 
haling by  the  nostrils,  as  is  done  while  using  the 
blowpipe,  or  a  reed-furnished  instrument.  But 
the  very  terms  of  this  proposition  convey  its 
refutation ;  for  the  current  of  air  must  go  the 
same  way,  both  past  the  organs  of  speech  and 
voice,  whether  while  speaking  during  inhalation 
or  exhalation. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  so 
much  room  with  these  details ;  but  I  did  so,  that 
in  case  the  stutterer  were  interrupted  by  any 
particular  letter,  he  might  be  enabled  to  enunciate 
it  by  the  means  thus  afforded.  As  for  the  stut- 
terer, however,  to  whom  the  utterance  of  all  the 
consonants  is  an  easy  task,  he  may  omit  the 
preceding  disquisitions,  and  at  once  proceed  to 
the  means,  which  I  shall  now  point  out,  for 
effecting  his  perfect  cure. 

I  have  already  given  directions  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  to  which 
I  will  add  that  the  stammerer  must  take  the 
greatest  care  in  effecting  their  respective  enunci- 
ation, both  as  regards  the  perfect  position  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  letter 
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with  all  the  force  of  his  breath.  When  able  to 
do  this  with  all  the  letters,  in  the  manner  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  he  will  proceed  to 
learn  how  to  effect  the  utterance  of  monosyllables 
or  words  of  one  syllable.  The  names  of  the  first 
ten  numerals  will  answer  for  a  commencement. 
Let  the  patient  draw  in  air  to  the  utmost, —  say 
one,  the  sound  of  which  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  expiration ;  then  two,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  ten  be  repeated  seriatim  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first.  This  done  "  one,  Hoo"  is 
to  be  uttered  in  a  breath,  then  "  three,  four,"  and 
so  on,  increasing  the  number,  after  each  repeti- 
tion of  the  ten,  until  able  to  say  the  whole  in 
one  breath  or  expiration.  With  those  who  stutter 
very  much,  this  may  be  practised  for  some  hours 
successively ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a 
few  repetitions  will  suffice. 

The  common  spelling-book  used  for  children 
will  be  found  useful  here,  for  those  who  cannot 
recollect  a  sufficient  number  of  monosyllables, 
and  the  patient  may  go  for  some  days  through 
the  columns  of  monosyllabic  rhymes,  expiring 
his  breath  carefully  with  each  word,  until  able  to 
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repeat  words  of  one  syllable  with  perfect  ease. 
Words  of  two  syllables  may  now  be  commenced, 
by  dividing  the  exhalation  into  two  periods,  to 
suit  each  syllable,  avoiding  to  take  in  a  fresh 
breath  in  each  syllable,  but  saying  the  whole 
word  at  once.  When  words  of  two  syllables  have 
been  learned  so  as  to  be  uttered  with  perfect  ease 
in  one  breath,  then  only  is  the  patient  to  com- 
mence with  those  of  three ;  then  four,  five,  and 
six  syllables,  or  the  longest  words  the  language 
may  contain.  But  I  cannot  too  much  impress  on 
the  reader's  mind,  that  before  he  commence  with 
an  ulterior  procedure,  he  must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  one  in  hand  with  all  possible  ease  and 
facility. 

The  patient  being  now  able  to  utter  words  of 
any  length,  will  proceed  to  the  art  of  reading,  or 
of  joining  them  together,  so  as  to  form  sentences 
long  or  short.  It  will  be  best  to  begin  with  a 
prose  work,  to  avoid  the  sing-song,  recitative 
kind  of  utterance,  which  may  be  acquired  by 
reading  either  poetry  or  prose  translations  of  it. 
But  if  this,  however,  be  not  considered  any  dis- 
advantage, the  patient  may  not  only  read  out 
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of  these  works ;  but  recollecting,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  the  reason  why  stammerers  do  not 
hesitate  in  singing  (namely,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  expire  the  breath  with  force,  in 
order  to  produce  the  vibrations  in  the  larynx  and 
chordce  tendinse,  or  vocales,  in  the  different  states 
of  contraction  and  relaxation  in  those  parts  re- 
quired in  singing) ;  may  for  some  time  convert 
what  he  says,  into  a  kind  of  song  or  recitative,  by 
running  up  and  down  a  whole  octave  with  his 
voice,  while  speaking.  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  this  being  done  by  those  who  understand  music 
during  their  first  attempts,  as  it  will  certainly 
prevent  them  from  stammering  for  the  time  being  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  persons,  who  have  no  musical 
ear,  and  in  those  who  have,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  their  cure,  I  prefer  the  method  already  pointed 
out.  To  this  end,  he  will  commence  with  first 
drawing  in  a  long  breath  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  and  then  slowly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nouncing each  word  contained  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  sentence;  if  it  be  a  long  one,  while 
exhaling  his  breath,  timing  it  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  comma,  and  the  end  of  his  breath  together. 
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The  same  process  is  now  to  be  undergone,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  until  the  next 
stop  and  so  on.  But  if  it  so  happen,  that  long 
phrases  occur  without  stops,  the  patient  having 
ascertained  this  previously,  will  divide  the  clause 
into  two  parts,  for  his  better  convenience.  The 
utmost  care  is  now  to  be  taken  to  avoid  stam- 
mering, which  will  be  easily  done,  by  always 
taking  in  the  air  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  by 
gradually  and  slowly  expiring  it  in  a  constant 
and  unintermitting  stream,  during  the  whole  time 
of  utterance.  If,  however,  the  patient  should 
perceive  in  himself,  the  least  tendency  to  stam- 
mer, either  by  trying  to  read  when  there  is  no  air 
in  the  lungs  — while  taking  in  breath  —  or  finally, 
by  interrupting  the  passing  current  of  air  consti- 
tuting his  breath,  he  must  instantly  stop,  again 
fill  his  lungs,  by  inspiring  air,  and  then  repeat 
the  sentence.  This  will  very  seldom  happen 
with  a  careful  person ;  and  if  it  do,  a  little 
attention  will  soon  remove  the  disposition  to  it. 
It  is  indeed  consistent  with  reason,  that  a  habit, 
the  growth  of  so  many  years,  should  be  found 
difficult  to  remove,  without  some  little  labour; 
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the  organs  by  which  speech  is  effected,  being 
more  inclined  to  obey  its  dictates,  than  the  new 
ones  which  we  prescribe. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
stammerer  must  constantly  practise  his  lessons 
with  a  moderately  loud,  full  voice,  and  rather 
slowly  at  first,  until  the  neio  habit,  which  he 
wishes  to  impress  on  his  organs,  be  firmly  ac- 
quired, without  even  any  disposition  in  them  to 
relapse  into  their  old  habitudes ;  as,  indeed, 
unless  this  be  done,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  expression,  the  cure  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  effected.  But  surely,  in  doubling  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  iise  of  speech, 
the  stammerer  can  require  no  further  encitement, 
than  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  which  will  result. 
If,  indeed,  there  can  possibly  be  any  who  will  not 
deem  the  acquisition  worth  the  trouble,  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  it  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  world  or  themselves,  not  only 
whether  they  do  not  cease  to  stammer,  but  whe- 
ther they  speak  at  all. 

The  method  of  uttering  sentences  being  now 
perfected,  the  patient  will  proceed  to  occupy  him- 
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self  for  some  hours  every  day,  in  reading  aloud  ; 
recollecting  that,  according  to  the  time  spent  in 
this  way,  the  vice  will  be  the  sooner  extirpated. 
If  his  lungs  be  weak,  he  must  not  fatigue  them 
too  much,  but  should  have  recourse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  different  means  which  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  them  ;  such  as  walking,  running, 
riding,  swimming,  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells, 
and  in  fact,  of  every  athletic  exercise  which  is 
calculated  moderately  to  increase  the  circulation 
and  organization  of  the  blood.  In  speaking,  he 
must  practise,  as  he  did  while  learning  to  read  ; 
restricting  all  his  conversation  to  monosyllables  at 
first,  then  to  short,  then  long  sentences,  and 
finally  advancing  to  prolonged  discourse.  Every 
sentence  which  the  patient  would  express,  must 
be  preconceived  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  slowly 
uttered  with  force,  while  the  breath  is  expiring. 
Nor  must  these  cautions  be  ever  for  a  single 
instant  laid  aside.  Intemperate  habits,  or  indul- 
gence in  the  violent  passions,  will  very  much 
retard,  or  altogether  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
cure,  if  indulged  in,  as  they  always  prevent  the 
mind  having  a  sufficient  control  over  the  whole 
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bodily  organization,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  belongs  to  the  organs  of  speech  and  voice. 
The  reason  of  this  will  appear  evident,  when  we 
consider  that  the  vocal  apparatus  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  surpassing  thing  in  the  whole 
human  frame,  and  the  only  instance  wherein, 
mere  beauty  of  appearance  and  reason  excepted, 
man  excels  the  lower  animals  ;  and  also  that  the 
guidance  of  it  requires  the  constant  superinten- 
dence of  the  mind  (of  which  it  is  the  special 
minister),  which  is,  perhaps,  not  the  case  with 
any  other  muscular  action. 

To  those  who  stutter  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  the  practice  of  expiring  their  words  with 
force,  after  having  first  learned  to  form  any  con- 
sonant they  may  be  deficient  in,  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  These,  then,  will  instantly  cease  to 
stutter  the  moment  they  make  the  attempt  in  a 
proper  manner.  Confirmed  stutterers  will,  how- 
ever, have  to  study  the  preceding  observations 
carefully,  several  times.  As  to  the  period  which 
they  may  occupy  in  effecting  a  perfect  cure;  it 
will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
strength  of  his  lungs,  the  degree  of  the  affection, 
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and,  more  than  any  thing  else,  upon  the  ratio  of 
his  own  care  and  industry,  which  must  be 
unremitting  and  incessant.  With  the  requisite 
attention,  the  cure  will  in  no  case  occupy  more 
than  a  few  weeks ;  but  when  favourable  circum- 
stances conspire,  even  where  the  hesitation  is 
severe,  a  few  days  will  probably  suffice.  In 
slight  cases,  a  few  hours ;  and,  as  I  have  above 
said,  the  mere  effort,  when  well  directed,  will 
generally  prove  sufficient.  I  may  mention  one 
more  caution ;  that  is,  when  a  stutterer  has  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  throwing  aside  his  evil  habit, 
he  must,  though  he  no  longer  stutter,  be  for  some 
time  on  his  guard,  as  the  organs  will,  on  the 
shortest  remission  or  relaxation,  relapse,  for  the 
moment,  into  their  old  habits ;  but  having,  at 
length,  vanquished  even  the  proclivity  or  disposi- 
tion in  them  to  do  this,  the  ex-stammerer  may  now 
rest  assured  that  a  new  habit  is  formed,  and  that, 
for  the  future,  he  will  experience  no  inclination 
to  stutter,  unless  he  begin,  de  novo,  to  learn  the 
same  habit  over  again ;  which  he  cannot  do  unless 
he  wish  it  himself. 

I  have  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
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every  thing  on  the  subject  of  stammering,  which 
either  the  trifling  information  scattered  through 
different  works,  or  my  own  self-acquired  know- 
ledge, could  supply.  I  shall  now  conclude  with 
hoping,  that  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  this 
little  work  will  be  speedily  and  extensively  com- 
municated to  all  those,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  who  may  require  to  be  benefited  by  it. 


THE  END. 
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